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The Community College as “* Glorified 
Fiigh School”’ 


EDITORIAL 


W uo among persons long at 
work in a junior college or other- 
wise long associated with the 
junior-college movement has not 
heard the institution disparagingly 
nicknamed a “glorified high 
school”? The writer heard this by- 
name cynically applied by teachers 
and administrators in traditional 
colleges a quarter-century ago, 
while making his nation-wide study 
of the movement under subvention 
of the Commonwealth Fund, and 
he has heard it recurrently ever 
since. Within the month, a pre- 
sumed educational leader in a state 
in which establishment of a sys- 
tem of junior colleges is under con- 
sideration was heard to express the 
hope that the outcome would be 
“some real colleges and not just a 
bunch of glorified high schools.” Of 
rather similar snobbish stripe is the 
fear now often voiced in traditional 
collegiate circles that the commu- 
nity college advocated by the 


President’s Commission on Higher 
Education will mean a “debased 
college currency.” 

Explanation of the disparage- 
ment lies in the fact that the model 
for the community college in the 
mind of the critic is the typical 
liberal arts college with its socio- 
economically and intellectually se- 
lected student body and its re- 
stricted liberal arts and pre-pro- 
fessional curriculum, while the 
concept of the community college 
departs widely from this traditional 
institution. In terms of students 
served, the community college en- 
rols not merely the preparatory 
groups who plan _ continuance 
through senior college and univer- 
sity, but several other groups not 
contemplating continuance. As rec- 
ommended by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association, be- 
sides the preparatory group, the 
developing community college 
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should serve persons who wish to 
prepare for various technical and 
semiprofessional occupations; per- 
sons who can profit from further 
training in the occupations for 
which high schools provide basic 
preparation; persons who desire to 
“round out their general education 
before entering employment or be- 
coming homemakers”; and “adults 
and older youths, mostly employed, 
who no longer attend school full 
time, but wish to continue their 
education during their free hours.” 
The better junior colleges are in- 
creasingly expanding and reorgan- 
izing their offerings to meet the 
needs of these additional groups at 
the same time that they continue 
to serve the preparatory group so 
well that their “transfers” are 
known to do about as well in the 
higher institutions as do the “na- 
tive” students (those who enter 
the senior colleges and universities 
as Freshmen). Through the new 
institution the college base is being 
greatly broadened. 

Because of the widening service 
of the community college, as indi- 
cated by the diverse groups in the 
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population represented in its stu- 
dent body and the spread of its 
program to meet their needs, it 
seems quite fitting to refer to it as 
“slorified,’ but in a sincere sense 
and hardly with the cynical impli- 
cation intended by persons un- 
friendly because ignorant of the 
significance of the movement. It is 
glorified in the sense of being “ex- 
alted” or “magnified,” near-syno- 
nyms of “glorified” and words in 
harmony with the comprehensive 
democratic service provided by the 
new institution. 

Those of us who regard the junior 
college, or community college, in its . 
dynamic aspect as mainly an up- 
ward extension of secondary edu- 
cation are reminded of the not un- 
common reference to the high 
school as the “people’s college.” 
This designation was first applied 
almost a century ago, when the 
public high school was first loom- 
ing into prominence. We see in the 
developments extending the local 
systems upward, thus glorifying the 
high school, consummation of that 
century-old prophecy. 

LEonarD V. Koos 
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Administering an Audio-visual Program 


ROBERT DE KIEFFER 


For the past several years there 
has been increasing interest in the 
entire field of audio-visual educa- 
tion. This interest has been in- 
tensified by the extensive and suc- 
cessful utilization of audio-visual 
teaching methods by the armed 
forces during the recent war years. 
Educators in junior colleges have 
gradually accepted these tools to 
learning. With the increased use of 
audio-visual materials, considera- 
tion must be given to the develop- 
ment of an organized program to 
insure their effectiveness. Many a 
college teacher desirous of using 
audio-visual materials for the en- 
richment of his class presentations 
has found himself hamstrung in his 
desire because of a poorly conceived 
and administered program. If an 
audio-visual program is to meet 
with any degree of success, it must 
not only be sanctioned by the ad- 
ministrative authorities of the col- 


ROBERT DE KIEFFER, assistant to 
dean of instruction and librarian at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
sourt, wrote this report at the re- 
quest of the Committee on Curricu- 
lum and Adult Education of the 
American Association of Jumor 
Colleges. 


lege but be backed by their whole- 
hearted co-operation. 

No one administrative organiza- 
tion is applicable to all institutions. 
The type of pattern developed will 
depend to a large measure on the 
size of the institution, its educa- 
tional philosophy, staff-and-line re- 
sponsibilities, and other variables. 
Nevertheless, the problems of ad- 
ministration remain the same. 


Selecting a Director or 
Co-ordinator 


In the development of an ade- 
quate audio-visual program the fol- 
lowing factors must be considered: 
purchase of equipment; procure- 
ment of materials; facilities pro- 
vided for storage, work area, and 
preview room; organization of rou- 
tines; and the working-out of utili- 
zation techniques. If these things 
are to be accomplished, some ad- 
ministrative channelization must 
be planned. 

Regardless of the size of the col- 
lege, one person must be responsible 
for the co-ordination of the pro- 
gram. This co-ordinator or director 


may be selected from the teaching 


or the library staff, although in 
larger institutions the services of a 
specialist may be required. It is not 
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enough for the director to be fa- 
miliar with the entire curriculum; 
he must. also understand how 
audio-visual materials apply to it. 

Administrative and supervisory 
abilities are necessary character- 
istics for successful functioning of 
his office. The director should pos- 
sess qualities of co-operation, initia- 
tive, showmanship, and _ under- 
standing, which enable him to be 
flexible yet firm when presented 
with instructional problems. Some 
mechanical ability is desirable be- 
cause he will be called on to give 
instruction in operation or to make 
minor repairs on equipment. Above 
all, the director should possess a 
strong educational background 
with considerable work in educa- 
tional methods and _ procedures, 
psychology, school administration, 
and finance. Such an individual 
may be hard to find, but analysis 
of the duties and responsibilities of 
the director makes it clear that not 
gust anyone should be charged with 
this office. 


Duties of the Director 


The first duty of the director is 
to make an inventory of the ma- 
terials and equipment already 
available in the college. Often he 
will discover equipment which, with 
minor repairs, can be rehabilitated 
for classroom use. A_ thorough 
search may uncover slides, pictures, 
or models which have definite 


teaching value but have been for- 
gotten. 
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With a complete inventory of the 
materials and equipment available, 
the director is ready to carry out 
the functions of his office. These 
are: 


1. Informing the faculty about 
available materials. 

2. Assisting the faculty in sheath 
materials which will meet their 
specific needs. 

3. Ordering materials not owned by 
the college. 

4. Scheduling materials and equip- 
ment to be used on the campus. 

5. Assisting instructors to develop 
effective techniques in utilizing 
materials. 

6. Preparing the budget. 

7. Providing for effective evaluation 
of materials used. 

8. Developing research projects on 
specific utilization problems. 

9. Helping departments prepare bib- 
liographies of suitable materials. 

10. Expanding the use of varied aids 
to instruction throughout the col- 
lege. 

11. Training students - faculty in 
the operation of equipment. 

12. Collecting, cataloguing and stor- 
ing of films, filmstrips, slides, re- 
cordings, transcriptions, and other 
materials. 

13. Developing adequate classroom 
facilities for effective presentation 
of aids. 

14. Organizing long-range plans for 
the continuous development of the 
program. 

15. Administering all details relative 
to carrying out the entire program. 

If the junior college is a division 

of a larger educational unit, the — 

duties of the director may be some- 
what different. In this situation the 
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director, instead of being responsi- 
ble for the over-all program, may 
act as a co-ordinator in a liaison 
capacity with the central adminis- 
trative office. 


Housing the Audio-visual 
Library 

Adequate housing for the audio- 
visual library is of importance, not 
only in terms of its efficient opera- 
tion, but in terms of its economy 
and use. Too often this library is 
located in a dark basement (where 
dampness has devastating effects 
on sensitive equipment) at the edge 
of the campus outside the general 
path of faculty members. To be of 
maximum value, the audio-visual 
library should be centrally located, 
with sufficient space for storage, 
cataloguing, shipping of materials, 
and repair and maintenance of 
equipment. The library should have 
its own service entrance to facilitate 
an easy flow of equipment and ma- 
terials. In addition to the work area, 
adjoining space should be provided 
where faculty members can preview 
new materials, hold conferences, or 
learn to operate various types of 
equipment. 


Equipping Classrooms 


The question of the advisability 
of equipping all classrooms for using 
projected visual materials as op- 
posed -to providing special projec- 
tion rooms is often discussed. If we 
assume that audio-visual materials 
are tools of instruction to be used 


as complementary materials in the 
communication of ideas, it natu- 
rally follows that they should be 
used in the classroom situation. The 
use of projection rooms detracts 
from the educational tenor of the 
material, and students obtain the 
mistaken idea that they are being 
entertained by seeing a “show.” 
Equipping all classrooms for the 
projecting of visual materials is 
somewhat costly, but it will pay 
dividends in terms of effective utili- 
zation and student learning. If it is 
impossible to equip all classrooms, 
the use of special projection rooms 
should be regarded as a temporary 
expedient. 

In the equipping of classrooms 
for the projecting of visual ma- 
terials, several factors should be 
considered. The problem of darken- 
ing classrooms is a primary concern. 
It has been found that inexpensive 
bliie denim hung on curtain rods 
provides sufficient darkness, allows 
for ventilation, and acts as a sound- 
deadening device, thereby aiding 
the acoustical properties of the 
room. Venetian blinds have not 
proved satisfactory. They are 
costly, become worn and inopera- 
tive, and do not eliminate sufficient 
light. Black window shades operat- 
ing in grooved panels are effective 
darkening devices, but, unless the 
building is equipped with light- 
proof window grills or an internal 
ventilating system, the room soon 
becomes stuffy. 


Electrical outlets should be pro- 
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vided at fifteen-foot intervals, and 
light switches should be located at 
both the front and the rear of the 
room. 

A screen of good quality is es- 
sential for best projection. Portable 
tripod screens can be readily used. 
However, emphasis should be 
placed on procuring permanent 
wall-type roller screens in rooms 
where extensive use is being made 
of projected materials. These should 
be considered as much a part of the 
furnishings of the room as are black- 
boards. 

Also included as part of the 
furniture of such rooms is a pro- 
jector stand. These stands can be 
made in any school carpenter shop 
at relatively low cost. If all rooms 
in a group using projection equip- 
ment are on one floor, wheeled carts 
can be built, with shelf space which 
will make the carts suitable for 
- projection tables and for storage 
of equipment when not in use. 

If the acoustical properties of a 
room are poor, sheets of soft, un- 
painted wallboard placed on the 
side and rear walls will improve the 
situation. For large rooms special 
acoustical treatment may be neces- 
sary. 

Equipping an entire school for 
effective projection of visual ma- 
terials may be a long process, but it 
should be included in the over-all 
plans for the program. Blueprints 
of new buildings to be constructed 
should be carefully scrutinized to 
insure the inclusion of all features 
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required for effective projection and 
utilization of audio-visual ma- 
terials. 


Equipment and Material 
Requirements 


No arbitrary list of the number 
and the kinds of material and 
equipment for all schools of certain 
sizes can be made. The selection 
and procurement of visual aids 
should be determined by co-opera- 
tive planning of the instructors and 
the director. 

When new equipment is pur- 
chased, such factors as perform- 
ance, cost, portability, and repair 
facilities should be considered. Be 
sure that the equipment does the 
job it purports to do by trying it 
out under normal teaching condi- 
tions in the rooms in which it will be 
used. For ease in stocking parts and 
replacements, it is wise to standard- 
ize specifications. Generally, equip- 
ment which includes a variety of 
attachments for various types of 
projection should not be purchased. 
For approximately the same price, 
separate projectors which will allow 
for more extensive use of existing 
equipment can be obtained. 

Administratively, it is advisable 
for all audio-visual equipment to 
be centrally controlled rather than 
departmentally owned. This will 
allow for greater use of existing 
equipment, standardization of the 
equipment, centralized repair and 
maintenance, and better trade-in 
possibilities. Centralization of ad- 
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ministration concerning equipment 
and materials should not preclude 
its decentralized operation. These 
aids serve only one purpose—use 
at the time they are needed. Specific 
departments which make extensive 
and continuous use of a particular 
type of equipment should be sup- 
plied with the needed materials, to 
be turned in at the end of the year 
for centralized storage and over- 
haul. All other equipment may be 
stored in the audio-visual library or 
so “spotted” around the campus as 
to be readily accessible when the 
need arises. If distances are great, 
such “spotting” will prove economi- 
cal in terms of avoiding damage by 
constant moving. 


Movement and Operation of 
Equipment 

After equipment has been pro- 
cured, moving it from classroom to 
classroom, as well as operating it, 
becomes an administrative prob- 
lem. If the plan of “spotting” equip- 
ment is followed, the moving prob- 
lem is somewhat lessened. However, 
if all equipment is distributed from 
the audio-visual library, arrange- 
ments must be made to have it 
moved from place to place. The 
amount of equipment owned and 
the use to which it is put will, in 
part, determine the type of porter 
service needed. In many institu- 
tions janitorial service has been 
found sufficiently dependable. 
Others use students, not only to 
operate the equipment, but to move 


it from one location to another. The 
advantage in using janitors or por- 
ters for such work is that they are 
available to move equipment dur- 
ing class hours. 

The actual operation of audio- 
visual equipment in the classroom 
can be handled in one of several 
ways or any combination of them. 
Some instructors prefer to operate 
their own equipment. Others would 
never use audio-visual materials at 
all if it were necessary for them to 
do their own projecting. 

Student-operator clubs organized 


in many institutions have met with: 


varying degrees of success. These 
clubs operate in several ways: (1) 
They are considered as extra-cur- 
riculum activities, for which no 
payment is given. (2) They are 
considered as a service organiza- 
tion, for which payment is given. 
(3) They are considered as labora- 
tory periods for physics or photog- 
raphy classes. 

In some instances it may be 
found necessary to hire non-student 
part-time personnel on an hourly 
basis. Young married women who 
desire to supplement their incomes 
can be trained for such work. If 
showings run from ten to fifteen 
minutes, these women can be em- 
ployed effectively for the remainder 
of the hour at clerical work in the 
audio-visual library. 

Any one or any combination of 
these plans will work efficiently if 
adequate provisions are made for 
scheduling the services in advance. 
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Forms and Procedure 


Any audio-visual program, to 
function smoothly, must develop a 
variety of record forms. ‘ These 
forms should be simple, eliminating 
as much red tape as possible. The 
teacher should be able to get and 
use audio-visual materials from the 
library with ease. The following 
basic forms are needed: 


1. INSTRUCTOR-REQUEST FORM.—AIll 
orders for material or equipment should 
be made in writing to eliminate any 
misunderstanding between the library 
and instructor. These forms should 
be received by the audio-visual library 
in time to allow for ordering the de- 
sired material. The form should pro- 
vide space for indicating the title or 
type of material required and the date, 
the hour, and the place at which the 
material is to be used. 

2. BooKING-REQUEST FORM.—Ma- 
terials such as films, filmstrips, and 
transcriptions not owned by the college 
have to be ordered from various rental 
libraries. It will prove valuable if 
standard forms are prepared upon 
which booking requests are made. The 
form should have places for listing 
exactly the materials needed and the 
dates on which they are to be used. 
Confirmation should be requested. 

3. CONFIRMATION FORMS.—When 
bookings for specific material have 
been confirmed by the rental library, 
the instructor must be notified. Again 
the form should provide space for 
entering the date, the hour, and the 
place for which reservation has been 
made, the title of the material, and the 
running time. 

4. RecreT ForM.—If the rental 
library is unable to supply the desired 
material, a regret form should be sent 
to the instructor concerned. This form 
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should show the first date on which the 
material is available and should pro- 
vide spaces for the instructor to check 
whether he wishes to order the film 
for the first available date, to obtain a 
booking for some other specified date, 
or to cancel the order. 

5. ScHEDULING FOoRM.—To enable 
smooth operation and utilization of 
both material and equipment, a daily 
schedule of all showings must be pre- 
pared. This form may be a large sheet 
of paper punched for a_loose-leaf 
binder. Vertical columns are provided 
to show place of showing, equipment 
needed, operator, film title, number of 
reels, and name of instructor. Hori- 
zontal spaces are provided for each 
hour (8:00, 9:00, etc.). Such a sched- 
ule is essential, especially as the pro- 
gram develops and more material and 
equipment are used. 

6. EVALUATION FORM.—AIl film, 
slidefilm, and transcriptions should be 
evaluated for effectiveness in the class- 
room situation. On the form prepared 
for this appraisal, the instructor is 
asked to state briefly the purpose that 
he hoped the film would accomplish, 
the degree to which the film achieved 
the purpose, the quality of the film 
(excellent, very good, average), the 
extent of class preparation necessary 
before showing the film, the effective- 
ness of the film in provoking class 
activity, and any other appropriate 
comments. A file of all evaluations 
should be maintained to assist in- 
structors to appraise their work and 
to plan for further use of materials. 


Selecting Teaching Materials 


Since the selection of specific ma- 
terials depends on the objectives of 
the course and the needs of the in- 
structor in- accomplishing these ob- 
jectives, it is not the function of the 
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director to select the materials to 
fit the curriculum. Such selection 
should be left to the individual in- 
structor or to a committee of in- 
structors within the department, in 
co-operation with the director. It is 
essential that all materials be pre- 
viewed before classroom use re- 
gardless of the titles or the thumb- 
nail reviews found in catalogues. 

In most instructional areas, vast 
quantities of material are available. 
A complete listing of the sources 
would be impossible in the space of 
this article. However, there are a 
few general references which may 
be of value: 


Your state university or state depart- 
ment of public instruction can 
furnish information concerning film 
libraries in your state. 

The Blue Book of 16-mm. Films. Chi- 
cago 1: Educational Screen, Inc. 
Directory of United States Govern- 
ment Films. Washington 25: U.S. 
Film Service, Federal Security 

Agency. 

Educational Film Guide. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co. (950 University 
Ave.). 

“Educators Guide to Free Films.” 
Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators 
Progress Service. . 

Sources of Educational Films and 
Equipment. Circular No. 150. Wash- 
ington: Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. | 


Renting versus Purchase of Films 


Whether an institution should 
rent or buy films is a question which 
each school must decide for itself. 
The purchase price for a one-reel, 
black-and-white, sound motion pic- 


ture film ranges from $45 to $75. . 
This same film may be rented from 
extension divisions of state univer- 
sities for from 50 cents to $3 per 
day of use. When the problem of 
renting versus purchasing a film 
arises, the following factors must 
be considered: 

1. How many times a year is it 
rented? 


2. What is the rental price? 

3. What is the purchase price? 

4. What will be the life of the film? 
(Life of a film is two-fold—physical 
life and dated life. If the film is 
handled carefully, physical life can be 
computed from seven to ten years. 
Dated life refers to characteristics of 
the film, such as dress design, hair- 
styling, modes of transportation, etc. 
Some excellent films may become dated 
within a few years after production.) 

5. What will be the total cost per 
showing if the film is purchased? 

Two additional factors which 
must be taken into consideration 
are the immediate availability of 
the films when needed and their in- 
creased utilization when they are 
owned by the college. If funds are — 
available, it would be well to pur- 
chase a basic library of films and 
rent only those titles which are not 
used continuously. It is advisable 
for a school just starting its audio- 
visual program to rent films first 
and later build up a library of those 
films which have proved to be in 
greatest demand. 


Finance 


The problem of adequate finan- 
cial support is one of the major 
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obstacles in the development of 
comprehensive audio-visual pro- 
grams schools and _ colleges 
throughout the country. The audio- 
visual program should be assured 
of regular financial support in the 
budget, the idea being kept in mind 
that long-range planning is impera- 
tive. The budget should be worked 
out with the co-operation of the 
director of the program and should 
include allowances for staff, pur- 
chase of equipment, purchase and 
rental of materials, repair and 
maintenance of existing equipment, 
and development of classroom fa- 
cilities for adequate projection. 
Although separate funds should be 
earmarked for audio-visual mate- 
rials, it should be remembered that 
such expenditures are not “extras” 
which can be put aside at the 
slightest provocation but that they 
are instructional materials just as 
definitely as are textbooks, maps, 
and library books. 


In-service Training 


The finest equipment and the 
most workable organization may be 
of little value if the audio-visual 
materials are not effectively utilized 
in the classroom. Many instructors 
have never used these materials. 
They may not even know what is 
available in their own subject-mat- 
ter area. Many instructors are 
apathetic toward using these aids 
primarily because they are afraid 
to display their ignorance of correct 
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usage. Others are afraid of the ma- 
chines and their operation. 

A program of in-service training 
which will acquaint teachers with 
audio-visual materials and their ef- 
fective utilization is_ essential. 
Classes in the operation of various 
types of equipment can be given. 
When instructors understand the 
basic theory of different types of 
equipment, with advantages and 
limitations, they more readily ap- 
preciate the media with which they 
are working. Frequently during 
such a training period, instructors 
will see applications of equipment 
which may solve a difficult teach- 
ing problem. Demonstrations and 
workshops are effective methods 
for informing faculty members on 
how these materials can be used in 
the classroom. 

Time and energy expended in the 
development and the carrying-out 
of an in-service training program 
will result in better teaching. 


Evaluating the Program 


It would be foolish for a doctor 
to administer medicine to a patient 
and wait several years to evaluate 
its effectiveness. So it is with an 
audio-visual program. If a continu- 
ous program of evaluation is carried 
on, weaknesses can be identified 
and necessary action taken to cor- 
rect them. Although there are many 
ways by which the evaluation of 
the program can be conducted, the 
issues considered will fall into two 
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major categories: availability and 
quality. 
Availability 

1. Is there one person who is re- 
sponsible for carrying out the pro- 
gram? 

2. Does the audio-visual library 
have adequate housing, centrally 
located, where materials and equip- 
ment can be ordered, stored, and 
demonstrated? 

3. Does the college own equipment 
necessary to carry out its program 
effectively? 

4. Is the equipment centrally con- 
trolled but decentralized in its use? 

5. Are forms and procedures simple 
but adequate to insure effective ad- 
ministration? 

6. Are instructors able to get ma- 
terials and equipment easily and 
promptly? 

7. Are classrooms equipped for us- 
ing audio-visual materials effectively? 

8. Are provisions made for training 
instructors, student assistants, or both, 
to operate the equipment? 

9. Is the program assured of long- 
range financial support, adequate to 
meet the needs of staff, equipment, ma- 
terials, and building considerations? 


Quality 


1. Are the materials which have 
been selected compatible with the ob- 
jectives of the institution? 

2. Do the materials being used meet 
the needs of specific instructional prob- 
lems? 

3. Are faculty members trained in 
the effective utilization of various 
audio-visual materials? 

4. Are new materials constantly 
being previewed and evaluated as to 
their value for the curriculum? 


5. Are research projects conducted — 
to determine the effectiveness of spe- 
cific materials in improving the in- 
struction? 


The development of an audio- 
visual program demands a great 
amount of long-range planning. It 
is impossible to expect that a full- 
fledged service can be organized 
overnight. However, careful con- 
sideration given to the details of © 
administration and supervision will 
pay dividends in instructional im- 
provement. 
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Wanted: A Family Name 


WILLIAM T. BOYCE 


F or at least two decades there has 
been a growing dissatisfaction with 
the name “junior college.” Much 
time 'ias been spent in trying to 
find © more suitable generic name. 
In California most of the larger 
junior colleges were too impatient 
to wait for state or nation-wide 
agreement on the issue and shed 
the “junior” as easily as a katydid 
sheds his skin in the spring. While 
they have gone about this inde- 
pendently, the brief time in which 
the conversion took place would 
suggest to one unacquainted with 
the facts that there had been some 
concerted action. 

The new names follow two pat- 


terns. In the larger cities the name 


“city college” has been adopted; in 
other centers the change is usually 
effected by simply dropping the 
word “junior” or, in the case of 
newly organized institutions, by not 
including the word in the name. 
That city colleges are not financed 
exclusively by the city, as the name 
implies, does not seem to matter. 
Nor does it matter whether or not 


WiLuiaM T. Boyce 1s director of 
Fullerton Jumor College, Cali- 


forma. 


there are other junior colleges in the 
city having the same function and | 
drawing support from the state and 
district in identically the same 
manner as the one junior college 
distinguished by the name “city 
college.” Because four-year private 
colleges frequently bear the name 
of the city in which they are located, 
objection has been raised to the 
junior colleges doing the same un- 
less they use some family designa- 
tion to mark them as a two-year 
college. This objection, however, 
has not deterred institutions from 
dropping the type designation from 
their name. 

The American junior-college 
scene is indeed a strange one. There 
are more than 650 junior colleges 
in which are enrolled a half-million 
students. These colleges are or- 
ganized in a strong, vigorous na- 
tional association, which publishes 
one of America’s best educational 
journals. A considerable body of 
statutory law has been enacted for 
the definition and regulation of 
public junior colleges. A number of 
books dealing with junior-college 
history, organizaton, curriculum, 
and function have been published, 
and the literature concerning the 
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junior college in educational maga- 
zines, monographs, and various or- 
ganization proceedings is abundant. 
Yet many of the individual junior 
colleges have repudiated the name 
as onerous if not harmful. 


The Objection to Jumor 


The word “junior” is not indica- 
tive of a separate and independent 
unit in the American school system. 
Among the many definitions of the 
word “junior” which Webster’s 
dictionary supplies these: 
“Lower in standing or in rank; as, 
a jumor partner’; “Of more recent 
date, and hence, of a mortgage, 
lien, or the like, inferior or sub- 
ordinate as to right of preference”; 
“younger ... opposed to semor 
or elder.’ Undoubtedly it is this 
latter meaning, “opposed to senior,” 
that makes the word unacceptable 
when applied to a college that is 


independent in intent and practice. 


The writer recalls the question 
posed by Dr. Robert Sproul, presi- 
dent of the University of Cali- 
fornia, more than a decade ago. A 
special committee was holding a 
meeting on the University campus 
at which the question of finding a 
substitute name for “junior college” 
was under consideration. The Presi- 
dent was asked if he would sit in 
with the committee for a brief time. 
The chairman explained the ques- 
tion to President Sproul and asked 
for his opinion. Instantly he replied, 
“Junior to what?” 
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Here is the crux of the problem. 
A junior high school is junior to the 
senior high school; to what is the 
junior college junior? In the early 
years of its history the junior col- 
lege was indeed jwmior, junior to 
the upper division of the university 
in which it was established or, by 
extension, to other universities and 
higher colleges. But, as conceived 
by its early proponents in Cali- 
fornia at least, it was never junior 
to the university. Its position in 
this state and in other states of 
the Union has been quite as 
separate and unique as that of 
the elementary system or the high- 
school system. It is separate in the 
sense that it offers post-high-school 
education, not only of an academic 
type, but also and significantly of a 
vocational-terminal type. Admit- 
tedly, the offering of pre-major and 
pre-professional courses in prepara- 
tion for upper-division work in 
four-year colleges is a function co- 
ordinate with that of the lower 
division of these colleges, but a co- 
ordinate service is not necessarily 
a subordinate service. By analogy, 
four-year colleges are not junior to 
graduate and professional schools, 
which some of their graduates at- 
tend. 

There is little doubt that the 
limiting “junior” is a liability, and 
there is no surprise at the move- 
ment to discard it. But the justify- 
ing facts do not remove the anoma- 
lous position of colleges operating 
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under a disapproved title. A further 
and more serious objection to this 
practice is the flight of junior col- 
leges to the amLitious “city college” 
on the one hand or to the typical 
four-year private college name on 
the other. Neither of these names 
classifies the college as to type; 
consequently; the advantages which 
accrue from a designation of a 
great group of institutions having a 
common purpose and a common 
identity are lost. 


Community College Suggested 


Whereas “junior college” is un- 
suited to the system of colleges de- 
noted, the name “community col- 
lege” is adequate and has special 
merit. The word “community” is 
pleasing to the ear and carries a 
cluster of familiar and stimulating 
connotations. While there is no 
widely accepted classification of an 
American community, it is gener- 
ally understood to be an area having 
a common interest in local matters. 
Lloyd Allen Cook has defined a 
community for educational pur- 
poses: 


A population aggregate, inhabiting 
a contiguous territory, integrated 
through common experience, possess- 
ing a number of basic service institu- 
tions, conscious of its local unity, and 
able to act in a corporate capacity. 

1Lloyd Allen Cook, Community Back- 


grounds of Education, p. 27. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 
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A community, he says, is larger 
than a neighborhood, which may 
be defined as a subcommunity; it 
is a simpler entity than a region, 
which ordinarily has a great metrop- 
olis as a center. 

The word “community” may 
seem unduly restrictive when ap- 
plied to the private junior college, 
whose population is, in part, drawn 
from a wide geographical area. But 
it has been shown that in many of 
our great universities the majority 
of students come from the immedi- 
ate community. As a rule the resi- 
dence radius of a private school 
population varies directly with the 
school’s size and with its years of 
service available for any one group 
of students. Consequently, the 
community of location of most 
private junior colleges is_ the 
community of residence for the 
majority of their students as well. 

The writer suggested the adop- 
tion of “community college” in 
California to a representative group 
of . junior-college administrators 
some fifteen years ago. While some 
who were present argued that the 
name was too indefinite, others 
thought it had merit. In its most 
excellent study of 1944, Education 
for All American Youth, the Ed- 
ucational Policies Commission used 
the name “community institute” to 
designate the eleven colleges in its 
hypothetical state of Columbia. 
The authors explained: 


=~ 
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The name “community institute” is 
used throughout the state. ... The 
term “junior college” already had a 


_ variety of meanings because of the di- 


versity of practices in institutions 
bearing that title. Therefore, it was 
deemed advisable to use a name free 


= association with past prac- 
tices. eee 


The outcome of the year’s work was 
that the state department of educa- 
tion, with the aid of the advisory com- 
mission, was able to formulate a tenta- 
tive plan for a state system of com- 
munity institutes so located as to bring 
the majority of the youth of the state 
within commuting distance of one or 
another of the institutes.” 


From this explanation it would 
appear that the authors did not 
seriously propose a change in name 
of the junior college. However, the 
word “community” struck a re- 
sponsive chord in the public mind 
and, since the publication of the 
book, has received increasing recog- 
nition. Recently at the dedication 
of a new California junior college, a 
representative of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, in addressing 
the audience, repeatedly referred to 
the institution as “this community 
college” and “your community col- 
lege.” Never once did he use the 
term “junior college.” 

In an exposition of “Types of 

2 Educational Policies Commission, Educa- 
tion for All American Youth, pp. 353, 355. 
Washington: Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association and the 


American Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1944. 
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Junior Colleges,” Bethel describes 
the typical junior college under the 
name “community junior college.”* 
While this device does not do away 
with the offending “junior,” it does 
appropriate the term “community.” 
It remains for the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education in its 
significant study published in six 
volumes in 1947-48 to recommend 
specifically the substitution of the 
word “community” for the word 
“junior.” Throughout the entire 
study, in so far as it deals with the 
junior college, the former term is 
used. The following is a clear state- 


‘ment of the Commission’s point of 


view: 


Hence the President’s Commission 
suggests the name “community col- 


_lege” to be applied to the institution 


designed to serve chiefly local com- 
munity education needs. It may have 
various forms of organization and 
may have curricula of various lengths. 
Its dominant feature is its intimate re- 
lations to the life of the community 
it serves.‘ 


The Commission further stated 
that the community college should 
include two-year technical insti- 


3 Lawrence L. Bethel, “Types of Junior Col- 
leges,” American Junior Colleges, chap. i. 
Edited by Jesse P. Bogue. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1948 (second edi- 
tion). 

4 Organizing Higher Education, p. 5. Higher 
Education for American Democracy, Vol. III. 
A Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1947. 
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tutes and both public and private 
junior colleges, regardless of the 
methods of control. That no doubt 
should be left about this matter, 
the various types of existing insti- 
tutions, totaling 648, were enumer- 
ated. They included state, district, 
denominational, and preparatory 
schools. Concerning these schools 
the Commission stated: 


It would appear from the above that 
the junior college is already making a 
significant contribution toward meet- 
ing the needs of those who wish to 
continue their education in their home 
communities beyond the high school. 
They are as varied in their programs 
as in their forms of control, and are 
flexible in their adjustment to local 
needs. 

It is assumed, then, that the present 
junior college is pointing the way to 
an improved thirteenth- and four- 
teenth-year program. A change of 
name is suggested because “junior” no 
longer covers one of the functions 
being performed. The name _ was 
adopted when the primary and often 
the sole function of the institution was 
to offer the first two years of a four- 
year college curriculum. Now, how- 
ever, one of its primary functions is to 
serve the needs of students who will 
terminate their full-time college at- 
-tendance by the end of the fourteenth 
year or sooner. For them a wide vari- 
ety of terminal curricula has been de- 
- veloped. Such an institution is not well 
characterized by the name “junior” 
college. 

No common pattern of the relation- 
ship of the community college to a 
state-wide education program can be 
suggested for all states. 
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A careful study should be made in 
each state of the needs for more and 
better educational facilities at the 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-year level. 
The state department of education, 


‘the public schools, the institutions of 


higher education both public and pri- 
vate, and interested laymen should 
join in making the study in order that 
the resulting plan shall take into ac-. 
count the total educational resources 
as well as the total needs of the state. 
Only considerations of efficiency and 
economy should be taken into account 
in planning for and locating a com- 
munity college. Many extraneous pres- 
sures are likely to be exerted, but the 
decision should be based wholly upon 
the need as established by the state- 
wide study recommended above.® 


The most recent use of the term 
“community college” to come to 
the attention of the writer is found 
in the Report of the Temporary 
Commission on the Need for a 
State University in the State of 
New York. One section of the re- 
port is devoted to a “Community 
College Program.” A brief summary 
will suggest the nature of the new 
recommendation: 


11. The state should enact legisla- 
tion authorizing the establishment of 
publicly supported community col- 
leges, which will offer a combination 
of technical training and general edu- 
cation. The programs of such colleges 
should be limited to two years for 
full-time students, but should provide 
special courses and extension work for 
part-time students and adults... . 

d) An objective of the community 
college program is to locate educa- 

5 [bid., pp. 8-9. 
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tional facilities within reach of the 
homes of students, thus eliminating 
one large item of expense, the cost of 
room and board. The colleges first to 
be established should be located in the 
communities where the need of facili- 
ties is greatest. Students should be per- 
mitted to attend any community col- 
lege in the state, in order that those 
living in areas that do not have a 
community college may attend such 
an institution, and that those so de- 
siring may attend colleges having spe- 
cialized programs. .. . 

g) The technical institutes of ap- 
plied arts and sciences should in time 
be converted into community colleges, 
but continued on their present basis 
until such conversion can take place. 


12. A master plan should be de- 
veloped by the State University Board 
of Trustees, which, after approval by 
the Board of Regents, and by the Gov- 
ernor, shall serve as a long-range guide 
to the localities and the state in es- 
tablishing and developing community 
colleges. This plan should be subject 
to revision from time to time over a 
period of years as changing conditions 
warrant.® 


This is enough to indicate that 
here is proposed establishment of a 
large number of new institutions, 
identical in function and purpose 
to the public junior colleges of the 
country, which are to be called 
“community colleges.” Even the re- 


6 Report of the Temporary Commission on 
the Need for a State University, pp. 27-28. 
Legislative Document (1948), No. 30. Albany, 
New York: State Education Department, 1948. 
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cently established technical insti- 
tutes in New York State are to be 
a part of the community-college 
system, if these recommendations 
are adopted. It is to be noted that 
the name “junior college” is no- 
where mentioned. New York is not 
going to bargain for a name that is 
being cast out in other states. 

Is it not clear that the time has 
come for the national junior college 
association to take the necessary 
steps officially to lay the name 
“junior college” to rest in the more 
congenial atmosphere of educa- 
tional history? Some complications 
will, of course, be encountered. Ac- 
tion by state legislatures to apply 
existing laws concerning junior col- 
leges to institutions under the new 
name will be necessary. But surely 
the problems are not insurmount- 
able. There is certainly no wisdom 
in accepting the heavy burden of 
an unsuited and unwanted name 
for an indefinite future. Further- 
more, it now seems likely that the 
more suitable name, “community 
college,” will assume an enlarging 
place in educational legislation and 
literature in spite of any tardy de- 
velopment in that direction by ex- 
isting junior colleges. Why not 
adopt the more appropriate and 
more useful title now instead of 
waiting until there are no junior 
colleges left that are willing to bear 
the name? 


A ,Comprehensive Pattern of Vocational 
Education | 


BASIL H. PETERSON 
AND 
JAMES W. THORNTON, JR. 


[ x tHe November issue of the Jun- 
tor College Journal appeared a re- 
port of a survey of educational 
needs in the Orange Coast College 
District.’ As a result of that survey, 
certain objectives were established 
for the college. Among these was the 
vocational objective: “To qualify 
young men and women in a period 
of two years or less to enter a voca- 
tional field and successfully to pur- 
sue an occupation.” 

Upon completion of the ques- 
tionnaire survey, an extensive pro- 
gram of interviews was undertaken. 
Approximately fifty business and 
labor leaders in the district were 
interviewed; advisory committees 
were organized to assist in formu- 
lating and revising the specific in- 
structional program in the several 
vocational fields. 

From these interviews and ad- 


Basit H. PETERSON is the presi- 
dent, and JAMES W. THORNTON, JR., 
the vice-president, of the Orange 


Coast College at Costa Mesa, Cali- 
fornia. 
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visory committee meetings, certain 
salient facts emerged. It was evi- 
dent that these leaders in business 
and industry recognized the need 
for programs of terminal vocational 
education and that they were en- 
thusiastic in their support of efforts 
to develop such programs. An un- 
derlying theme in all the confer- 
ences was the insistence of laymen 
on practicality in vocational train- 
ing. A third and somewhat surpris- 
ing result of these conferences was 


- the unanimous agreement of practi- 


cal men that workers needed more 
than specific job skills—that paral- 
lel with vocational training it was 
necessary to provide broad general 
education. Elements of this educa- 
tion specifically mentioned by many 
of the persons interviewed included 
familiarity with world affairs, edu- 
cation for personal and family life, 
acquaintance with problems of ec- 
onomic organization, and functional 
skills of communication. 


1 Basil H. Peterson and James W. Thornton, 
Jr., “Building a Functional Program for a Jun- 
ior College,” Junior College Journal, XIX (No- 
vember, 1948), 119-24. 
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Vocational Training in Other 
Colleges 


During the period when the in- 
terviews were being held, visits to a 
number of junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia were arranged for the pur- 
pose of studying vocational pro- 
grams as they had been set up. Dur- 
ing these visits it became clear that 
the objectives of vocational educa- 
tion as seen by the lay people within 
the Orange Coast College District 
were accepted by nearly all the jun- 
ior colleges visited but that the 
practical interpretation of these ob- 
jectives in the educational program 
varied widely. College administra- 
tors generally expressed themselves 
as dissatisfied with their own pro- 


grams of vocational education. 


One of the major problems in 
developing vocational curriculums 
arose from what might be called the 
“fragmentary approach”—the at- 
tempt to meet each separate skill 
within a vocational area by estab- 
lishment of an educational course. 
So far had this tendency progressed 
that in one college a total of twenty- 
three separate semester courses 
were required of the student within 
a single two-year curriculum. To 
these must be added, of course, re- 
quirements in English, social stud- 
ies, health, and physical education, 
conceived as part of general educa- 
tion. | 

Several undesirable consequences 
follow on this fragmentary ap- 
proach to vocational education. 


Since mathematics and science are 
usually required in terminal curric- 
ulums, common practice is to offer 
one course in mathematics and an- 
other in applied science for all ter- 
minal students. As a result the in- 
structor, usually trained as a sci 
entist or as a mathematician, feels 
compelled to offer a logically com- 
plete course in the subject-matter 
field. Each student spends a con- 
siderable portion of his time on ma- 
terials of interest to others in the 
class but of no vocational benefit to 
him. Another problem inherent in 
this approach is that of scheduling. 
In almost every college visited, 
vocational instructors complained 
that one of their difficulties lay in 
attempting to schedule students in 
the manipulative courses of the spe- 


cialized vocational curriculum and 


in the related technical and general 
courses required of all vocational 
students. 


The “Job-Family” Concept 
Analysis of occupational distribu- 


tion and demands in the Orange 
Coast College District indicated 


that 1t would be uneconomic to es- 
tablish training programs for single 


crafts. It would be difficult to re- 
cruit enough students to justify 
maintaining a class; it would be 
equally difficult to find employment 
opportunities for the graduates. 
Recent vocational-guidance _ re- 
search indicates, in addition, that 
job demands may be organized in 
clusters or “families” of skills, 
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while any man’s abilities fit him for 
success in a variety of related oc- 
cupations. The purpose of junior- 
college vocational education, to 
prepare workers to assume posi- 
tions of responsibility and leader- 
ship within their occupational 
fields, reinforced the foregoing con- 
siderations, which point toward 
broadly conceived vocational offer- 
ings. As one educator has phrased 
it, “Pre-apprentice training pre- 
pares a student to find work and 
continue; junior-college training 
should prepare him to find work 
and go ahead.” 


The Orange Coast Plan 


After consideration of all these 
factors, certain decisions were 
reached concerning the vocational 
program at Orange Coast College. 
(1) It was decided that training 
should be offered not for specific 
named occupations but rather for 
families of occupations. This ap- 
proach, it was felt, not only affords 
the student a wider choice of oc- 
cupations when he enters employ- 
ment but also trains him to progress 
more rapidly on the job. (2) Evi- 
dence from the occupational survey 
showed that two-year programs 
were justified in twelve occupa- 
tional fields: small business opera- 
tion, bookkeeping and accounting, 
secretarial work, engine mechanics, 
commercial art, ceramics, building 
trades, metal crafts, homemaking, 
architectural drafting, petroleum 


technology, and general vocational 
agriculture. (3) It was decided that 
approximately one-half of the stu- 
dent’s time should be spent in gen- 
eral education and one-half in voca- 
tional training. (4) The most im- 
portant decision was that voca- 
tional classes should be given large 
blocks of time and full responsi- 
bility for the manipulative, techni- 
cal, and related training within 


their field. 
Problems and Advantages 


This last decision involves cer- 
tain problems. We realized that it 
would be even more difficult to find 
instructors with sufficient breadth 
of experience to offer training, for 
example, in such courses as engine 
mechanics or metal trades and in 
the related technical fields than it is 
to find teachers competent in a 
single craft. The decision to include 
mathematical and scientific train- 
ing within the vocational course 
means some duplication of labora- 
tory and classroom equipment. It 
is felt, however, that this duplica- 
tion is less serious than the waste of 
the student’s time involved in the 
usual approach. A third problem 
has to do with the selection of stu- 
dents. Before allowing a student to 
invest fifteen hours a week for a 
period of two years in preparation 
for a job field, the college is obliged 
to assure itself and the student that 
he has the abilities and interest for 
success in the field. For this reason, 
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an extensive program of counseling, 
before and during college registra- 
tion, is an essential concomitant of 
the comprehensive training plan. 
Administratively, it was realized 
that, in some industrial fields, broad 
courses of this nature are not eli- 
gible for Smith-Hughes and other 
federal-aid programs. | 

On the other hand, the plan of a 
vocational course to meet for three 
hours daily every day in the week 
has certain important advantages 
over the fragmentary approach to 
vocational training. The plan 
makes it possible for the instructor 
to organize a co-ordinated and com- 
prehensive training, with assurance 
that the related instruction is of 
truly practical significance. Con- 
siderable economy of the student’s 
time, together with freedom from 
schedule conflicts, results from re- 
stricting the related mathematics 
and scientific instruction to the 
field of major interest. The longer 
period of daily instruction affords 
opportunity for students to start 
and complete major projects, some- 
times within the course of one day. 
This is especially advantageous in 
those fields where changing cloth- 
ing and cleaning up after work re- 
quires a significant portion of the 
usual class hour. The longer daily 
period affords the vocational in- 
structor much greater flexibility in 
planning the activities of his class. 
As an example, the longer period 
encourages the use of field trips 


since it is rarely necessary for one 
instructor to encroach on the stu- 
dent’s time in another class. 


Examples of Vocational Courses 


An example of the development 
of these programs is the course in 
petroleum technology. In the in- 
structor’s plan, three hours out of 
each week are devoted to review in 
mathematics and the principles of 
chemistry and physics necessary to 
an understanding of the petroleum 
industry. Another three hours are 


devoted to work in petroleum geol- 


ogy. Two daily sessions, or a total 
of six hours weekly, are planned for 
laboratory work, using such equip- 
ment as viscosimeters, distillation 
apparatus, flash-testers, and elec- 
trometric pH testers. The labora- 
tory periods also are frequently 
used by the instructor for field trips 
to neighboring production fields and 
refineries. The final three hours of 
the weekly fifteen-hour total are de- 
voted to the discussion of oil tech- 
nology, including exploration, de- 
velopment, exploitation, refining, 
and marketing. 

The course in building trades is 
similarly broad in its conception. 
The shop is completely equipped for 
mill and cabinet work. An area of 
about two acres immediately adja- 
cent to the shop is available for 
building projects. The work of the 
course, as planned, includes instruc- 
tion in the mathematics and science 
needed to understand the problems 
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of the building contractor. A sepa- 
rate course embodying six hours a 
week in architectural drafting is 
required of all building-trades stu- 
dents. During the course of the 
two-year program, the equivalent 
of a three-unit semester course 
is devoted to local, county, and 
state building codes. Contractors 
throughout Southern California 
have been most generous in wel- 
coming the class to periodic visits 
to major building projects. In these 
visits students are allowed to study 
blueprints and to view the progress 
of construction at various stages 
from foundation to completion. 

The actual practice within the 
building-trades course consists of an 
introduction to the use of hand and 
machine woodworking tools, fol- 
lowed by the planning and construc- 
tion of small buildings. In this con- 
struction project the student must 
complete every step required in the 
construction of a complete dwell- 
ing, including foundation, rough 
plumbing, framing, wiring, roofing, 
sheathing, plastering, glazing, and 
painting. At the completion of the 
course he will have both the theory 
and the practical skills required for 
entrance into any of the building 
trades. The Central Labor Council 
has agreed to grant credit to these 
students, on the basis of examina- 
tion, to shorten the apprenticeship 
period. 

The terminal program in agri- 
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culture as set forth in the College 
catalogue gives an example of the 
total scope of a student’s course: 


First Year: Units 
Agriculture 51A-51B .......... 
English 50A-50OB .............. 3 3 
Psychology 21; Hygiene 1 ....... 
Physical education ............. 4 4 

Second Year: 

Agriculture 52A-52B ........... 
Psychology 24; Business 

History 5; Political 

Physical education 4 

154 154 


* Electives in mathematics, shops, and com- 
mercial subjects are recommended. 

The course in agriculture includes 
supervised projects on the 160-acre 
school farm, with the operation and 
maintenance of the required ma- 
chinery, as well as the science and 
bookkeeping demanded of the prac- 
tical farmer. The other courses com- 
prise the general education required 
of all students: English 50A-50B, 
English for terminal students; Psy- 
chology 21, introductory psychol- 
ogy; Hygiene 1, health education; 
Psychology 24, marriage and family 
relations; Business Education 40, 
industrial organization; History 5, 
United States history; and Political 
Science 5, American political insti- 
tutions. The provision for elective 
courses each semester enables the 
agriculture student to include any 
area of special interest in his pro- 
gram, whether it be vocational or 
avocational. 
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The programs in engine mechan- 
ics, metal trades and architectural 
drafting, commercial art and ce- 
ramics are developed in much the 
same way. While the programs in 
homemaking and in business educa- 
tion follow the usual pattern of jun- 
ior-college courses in these fields, 
consideration is being given ,to the 
possibility of longer instructional 
periods in the accountancy and sec- 
retarial curriculums. 


Prelyminary Evaluation 


In planning this program, the ad- 
ministrative staff had a misgiving 
that instructors might find them- 
selves unable to make effective use 
of the longer periods of time. The 
reaction of the instructors has been 
most gratifying. Each of them feels 
that he is able to accomplish so 
much in the amount of time avail- 


able to him that he would tend to 
increase rather than decrease the 
weekly training time. The advisory 
committees have been kept in con- 
stant touch with the progress of the 
classes. In each case they enthusias- 
tically favor this approach to train- 
ing within their fields. Student re- 
action, as yet measured only in- 
formally, is also favorable; perhaps 
the best measure is the enthusiasm 
with which the students participate 
in the work of their vocational 
courses. 

The administration and faculty 
of Orange Coast College believe 
that this departure from traditional 
vocational planning shows great 
promise. It is hoped that further ex- 
perience may provide an answer to 
the problem of meaningful semi- 
professional training at the junior- 
college level. 
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Muchis being said about the prob- 
lem of bridging the gap between, 
or integrating the programs of, high 
school and college. Most of these ap- 
proaches are of an organized gui- 
dance nature and fail to strike at 
the more fundamental approach, 
namely, eliminating the barrier 
which traditionally separates the 
twelfth and thirteenth year. 

The four-year. junior college, 
combining as it does Grades XI 
through XIV on the same campus, 
can eliminate this unnecessary divi- 
sion. The question is: Does it actu- 
ally do so? It may be interesting for 
the reader to examine, for a partic- 
ular four-year junior college, the ex- 
tent to which lower-division stu- 
dents (those in Grades XI and 
XII) are enrolled in college-level 
courses and the extent to which up- 
per-division students (those in 
Grades XIII and XIV) are enrolled 
in lower-division courses 

Table 1 gives the answer to this 
question for at least one four-year 
junior college for the fall semester 


of 1948. It will be observed that, of 


ArcHIE M. TurrELt is president 
of John Muir College at Pasadena, 
California. 


Integrating High School and College 


ARCHIE M. TURRELL 


all the students’ class assignments 
to upper-division courses, 21.8 per 
cent are students who have not yet 
completed Grade XII. Further, 6.9 
per cent of the class assignments to 
lower-division courses are students 
who have completed Grade XII. 

Of course this analysis gives only 
the proportion of lower-division 
students of the total enrolled in col- 
lege work. The reverse picture is 
also shown for the upper-division 
students, namely, the proportion 
that upper-division students are of 
the total enrolled in lower-division 
work. 

The data become more revealing 
when we find the ratio between the 
lower-division students in college 
courses compared to the total lower- 
division students assigned to all 
classes. This gives an answer to the 
question: What proportion of the 
work of all lower-division students 
enrolled at John Muir College is of 
college level or college caliber? By 
combining the totals of eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade students shown 
by Table 1 to be enrolled in both 
lower-division and upper-division 
courses, we find that 37.2 per 
cent of the work carried by lower- 
division students is of college cali- 
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ber. This proportion becomes even 
more significant when we consider 
that the eleventh-grade students’ 
programs are almost entirely made 
up of eleventh-grade courses. Con- 
sequently most of this 37.2 per cent 
of upper-division work is carried by 


through XIV was of college char- 
acter, why not then grant the Bach- 
elor of Arts degree at the end of the 
fourteenth year? 

However, in the thinking of this 
writer, at least, the main point is 
not whether the school grants a 


TABLE 1.—DistriBuTION oF StupENT CLass AssIGNMENTS IN A Four-YEAR JUNIOR 
CoLLece IN Fatt SEMESTER OF 1948 


Lower-Division Courses Upper-Division Courses 
College Students Students Students Students 
Department in Grades | in Grades Total in Grades | in Grades Total 
XI-XII_ =| XIII-XIV XI-XII | XIII-XIV 

Applied arts: 

Number ..... 255 63 318 348 1,264 1,612 

Percent ..... 80.2 19.8 100.0 21.6 8.4 100.0 
Fine arts: 

Number ..... 21 22 43 419 - 639 1,058 

Percent ..... 48.8 51.2 100.0 39.6 -—-60.4 100.0 
Humanities: 

Number ..... 2,012 32 2,044 385 2,817 3,202 

Percent ..... 98.4 1.6 100.0 12.0 © 88.0 100.0 
Natural science: 

Number ..... 1,465 161 1,626 1,070 3,254 4,324 

Percent ..... 90.1 99 100.0 | 24.7 75.3 100.0 
All departments: 

Number ..... 3,753 278 4,031 2,222 7,974 - 10,196 

Percent ..... 93.1 6.9 100.0 21.8 78.2 100.0 


twelfth-grade students. An analysis 
of the eleventh- and twelfth-grade 
enrolments separately shows that 
6.8 per cent of the eleventh-grade 
student’s program is of college cali- 
ber, while 67.4 per cent of the 
twelfth-grade student’s program is 
college work. This actually means 
that, over a period of years in the 
four-year junior college, the divi- 
sion line has, to a considerable ex- 
tent, been pushed down to the inter- 
val between the eleventh and the 
twelfth year. If the time arrived 
that the caliber of work carried 
by all students from Grades XI 


Bachelor’s degree at the end of the 
fourteenth year or even whether the 
student gets any degree credit for 
college work taken in Grades XI 
and XII. The main advantage 
is that the student takes work of a 
level or caliber commensurate with 
his ability. Stating it in the form 
of a question: If a student is capa- 
ble of doing a level of work higher 
than his grade. placement, why 
should he be held back? Also, if 


some students can take this ad- 


vanced work in addition to twelfth- 


grade diploma requirements, should 
they not have such opportunities? 
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Where and How To Train Teachers for 


General Education 


MALCOLM 5S. 


I + ts a truism that any program of 
general education developed by the 
junior colleges will be as strong or 
as weak as its teachers. Therefore, 
the where and the how of their 
training is now and will become in- 
creasingly a problem of critical im- 
portance. This article attempts to 
block out some of the major aspects 
of the job and indicate some pos- 
sible solutions. Before either the 
where or the how can be solved, 
however, it is clear that the junior 
colleges of California must make 
up their minds what sort of general 
education they want to give. 
Granted that general education 
contrasts with, and is supplemen- 
tary to, specialized academic and 
vocational training and assuming 
that it is an attempt at a synthesis 
of present knowledge, we still have 
spread before us in America a vari- 
ety of experimental patterns of gen- 
eral education, from which choice 


Matco. S. MacLean, professor 


of education at the Umversity of | 


Califorma at Los Angeles, gave this 
address before a meeting of the 
Southern Califorma Junior College 
Association on October 16, 1948. 


MacLEAN 


must be made or new combinations 
fashioned. Some of these are: 


1. That demonstrated by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Experimental 
College of the 1920’s in which Fresh- 
men were trained to view the whole of 
Greek civilization in the Golden Age as 
a vast, unified, integrated background 
against which Sophomores were taught 
to lay comparatively the whole of the 
culture and growth of the United 
States. 

2. That being promoted by St. 
John’s College and Robert M. Hutch- 
ins and Mortimer Adler in the Great 
Books program. This presumes that 
the best general education is a con- 
tinued soaking of students, up to their 
intellectual chins, in the fundamental 
thinking, ideas, and, perhaps, truths of 
the classics. Its proponents have the 
notion that any youth so trained can 
solve any problem of his own or of 
society's by reference to the concepts 
of the masters. Its opponents see in it 
a highly hazardous return to reaction, 
dogmatism, and authoritarianism, as 
well as a denial of the scientific 
method. 

3. That represented by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Plan of general edu- 
cation, which attains its syntheses by 
sweeping up the shards, fragments, and 
straws of subject-matter specialties 
into four great piles labeled Physical 
Scien¢ges, Biological Sciences, Social 
Sciences, and the Humanities and 
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putting each of these under academic 
high pressures and temperatures in 
order to synthesize them and unify 
them. 

4. That represented by such con- 
tinually experimental colleges as Steph- 
ens and the General College of the 
University of Minnesota, which have 
for years been developing programs of 
general education focused on the iden- 
tified, shared, and common needs of 
young people and the needs of demo- 
cratic society for mature personalities, 
for healthy and happy families, . for 
skilled and knowledgeable workers, 
and for informed and active citizens. 

It seems clear to me that, only 
when the junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia have made up their minds 
which of these several patterns or 
combinations of patterns they will 
adopt and shape to their institu- 
tions, to their students, and to these 
times, can we really determine 
where and how general-education 
teachers can be recruited, trained, 
and placed. 

Against this brief background 
we can talk about where. So far as 
I know, there is scarcely a higher 
institution in California that has 
taken seriously the problem of 
training teachers for general edu- 
cation. While three of the state col- 
leges—San Francisco, Chico, and 
San Diego—are well on their way to 
developing strong programs of gen- 
eral education based on student and 
societal needs, their production of 
teachers so trained seems likely to 
flow into the secondary and the ele- 
mentary schools of the state rather 
than into the junior colleges—un- 


less the junior colleges soon plan to 
demand of the state colleges that 
they undertake to train teachers for 
general education for the junior col- 
leges and work out co-operative ef- 
forts to that end. It appears to me 
quite possible that, with thought- 
ful team work, effective Master’s 
degree programs in such fields of 
general education as personality de- 
velopment; marriage and home and 
family life; orientation to the work 
of the world and training in com- 
mon daily economic competence; 
training for participation in the ac- 
tivities of citizenship; training in 
personal, family, and public health; 
training for recreation and leisure- 
time pursuits; and others, could be 
worked out with fair rapidity and 
satisfaction to both the state and 
the junior colleges. 

The second place where teachers 
for general education might be 


trained to supply the junior colleges 


is the state and private universities 
and colleges. But, in general, it is 
evident that, if these institutions 
are to build programs for such 
training, the junior colleges must be 
very clear and specific in defining 
what kinds of teachers they want, 
in what fields of general education. 
They must, too, be insistent in their 
demands, must co-ordinate them, 
must apply pressures of consider- 
able intensity on the colleges (office © 
in charge of relations with schools, 
for example), on high administra- 
tive officers, and on college and de- 
partment heads if these institutions 
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are to be brought to accept the re- 
sponsibility and _ provide staff, 
funds, and space for this training. 
At present, so far as I know, there 
are in California only two profes- 
sors of higher education directly 
concerned with this problem of 
teachers for the junior colleges— 
W. H. Cowley, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, and myself, and both of us 
have been assigned a number of 
other interests and responsibilities 
as well. 

The third source of teachers for 
general education is the experi- 
mental institutions outside the 
state. Inspection of the faculty lists 
of the three state colleges now de- 
veloping programs of general edu- 
cation and of those junior colleges 
which are attempting them shows 
clearly that they have drawn many 
teachers from Minnesota, Chicago, 
Stephens, Colgate, Wisconsin, and 
others for the purpose. While this 
process brings excellent results, so 
far as I am able to judge, it is clear 
that the junior-college demand is 
likely to increase hugely, and the 
supply available from the midwest- 
ern and eastern institutions 1s 
strictly limited. 

The fourth and final source of 
teachers for general education is to 
accept the specialized, subject-mat- 
ter-trained product of our Califor- 
nia higher institutions and try to 
recondition and reindoctrinate 


them by in-service training in the 
junior colleges. To a certain extent 
such in-service training is always 
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necessary to adapt the new teacher 
to the college, the community, the 
students. But to put the whole bur- 
den of making him over from a 
somewhat narrow analyst and re- 
searcher in a part of a portion of a 
piece of a broad field of knowledge 
into a master synthesizer and in- 
terpreter of interrelated fields in 
terms of what is often a wholly new 
orientation to student and societal 
needs is demanding too much of 
junior-college administrators ab- 
sorbed in a hundred other impor- 
tant tasks. 

If and when the junior colleges 
decide on their programs of general 
education, decide what types or 
blends the programs are to be, esti- 
mate the scope of the programs in 
terms of numbers of courses and co- 
curricular activities, project the 
curves of their probable student 
populations for some years to come, 
and decide from which of the four 
sources they will want to draw, it 
should not be too difficult to pre- 
dict, with fair accuracy, the num- 
bers and kinds of teachers in gen- 
eral education that you will need 
for a few years ahead. As this is 
done, we can approach the question 
of how they shall be trained. 

When once the task is defined 
and assigned to the institutions of 
higher education in California in co- 
operation with the junior colleges, 
and you have persuaded them and 
their administrators of the impor- 
tance of the task, I am confident it 
will be attacked with zest. It is 
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even conceivable that one or more 
of the universities might follow the 
new plan at Harvard, where, I un- 
derstand, the Graduate School of 
Education will offer a doctorate in 
general education. The California 
institutions might reach the con- 
clusion of the dean of Columbia 
College, who recently said that the 
only way he saw to solve the prob- 
lem was for the universities to de- 
velop graduate schools of general 
education for this purpose just as 
they have bred schools of chem- 
istry, of social work, of journalism, 
and the like. The dean sees this as 
the only way in which the graduate 
schools as at present constituted 
could be persuaded to veer from 
their heavy concentration on spe- 
cialization and the minutiae of re- 
search, which obviously is wholly 
inadequate preparation for teach- 
ing in general education. 

Whether this is done or not, our 
graduate schools of education are 
perhaps more ready to try to un- 
dertake the task than you may 
realize. We see clearly the need for 
extensive study of the late ado- 
lescent and early adult who makes 
up the student body of the junior 
colleges, of the patterns of his am- 


bitions and his needs, his vocational - 


aptitudes, his interests in home and 
family and in training himself to 
make a growing contribution to his 
community. We see a matching 
comprehensive study of community 
needs for the graduates of the jun- 
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ior colleges, as men and women, as 
workers, as citizens. We see how 
essential it is that we refuse to 
blunder along blindly when there | 
are already available, in the litera- 
ture and experiences of our own and 
midwestern and eastern experi- 
mental colleges, great wealths of in- 
formation if we will but gather, or- 
ganize, and analyze them for 
materials with which to instruct 
our future junior-college teachers 
in the principles and methods of 
building courses and curriculums in 
general education for junior-college 
students. At the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles we have made, 
in our curriculum laboratory, the 
beginning of what we hope will be 
a master collection of such ma- 
terials for the use of students, as 
well as your use and that of your 
staffs. 
I can see no reason why the uni- 

versities and the junior colleges 
should not arrange, as one or two 
of the colleges have already done, 
a wide-scale, satisfactory scheme 
of internships in teaching in general 
education. Then, as our graduate 
students press on in their studies 
of general education, they may do 
practice teaching with you. This 
should be done under joint super- 
vision of one of your administrative 
staff and one of our teachers in 
order that both institutions and 
students may learn rapidly, correct 
errors, and make improvements 
while the errors are hot and alive. 
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Financing the Private Junior College 


COLONEL B. B. ABRAMS 


In EDUCATION, as in every field, a 
great heritage and noble record do 
not alone guarantee a great future. 
Leadership depends on more than 
spiritual endowment. It calls for 
financial security. 

The private junior colleges in- 
evitably are competing with other 
fine educational institutions which 
are publicly supported. The tax- 
supported colleges and junior col- 
leges are constantly enriching the 
teaching program, building up the 
library, improving scientific equip- 
ment, and strengthening the faculty 
in order to provide the best educa- 
tion for their students. To keep 
pace with them, the private schools 
must at least keep abreast—and in- 
deed should do more. 

Unless the private—or should we 
say, “independent” ?—colleges keep 
step with the progress of educa- 
tional institutions around them, 
young instructors of brilliance and 
unusual ability will be attracted 
elsewhere, and there will be a gen- 
eral exodus of students who will 
seek enrolment at tax-supported 


Coronet B. B. AsramMs 1s presi- 
dent of Texas Military College, 
Terrell, Texas. 


schools. Without these instructors 
and students, the glory of an insti- 
tution will be in the past, and, be- 
fore many years have elapsed, its 
doors will be closed forever. Such 
a situation is unthinkable, but it 


come about. 


The answer to this problem is the 
procurement of additional funds to 
supplement the annual income de- 
rived from tuition. In the days be- 
fore World War II, it was common- 
place for private junior colleges to 
pay their way, year by year, 
through income from tuition alone. 
Today such a practice is most dif- 
ficult. Since 1941, faculty and staff 
salaries have increased by two- 
thirds or more.’ Many operating 
expenses have gone up more than 
100 per cent. All commodities are 
tremendously expensive and give 
promise of staying at a high level 
for some time to come. 

Raising the tuition to meet the 
increased operating expenses and to 
provide for a program of expansion 
and improvement, as well, would be 
an impractical solution. To do so 


1 Sebastian V. Martorana and Leonard V. 
Koos, “Junior-College Teacher Salaries in 


1947-48,” Junior College Journal, XIX (De- 
cember, 1948), 192. 
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would make the cost of attending 
school so prohibitive that few stu- 
dents could afford to enrol. By this 
time, most of us have probably dis- 
covered that expansion of the stu- 
dent body does not necessarily 
guarantee increased income. Any 
substantial increase of the student 
body calls for more instructors, 
extra facilities, and greater operat- 
ing expenditures. Most of the pri- 
vate junior colleges are compara- 
tively small and are not planning 
to become large institutions. 

At my college, we were able to 
make the 1947-48 session pay for 
itself. This appeazs, particularly to 
a board of trustees, to be a credit- 
able accomplishment. Actually, just 
making ends meet is not enough. 
To operate from year to year on 
such a basis would result in a worn- 
out plant, outmoded equipment, 
and a disgruntled faculty. Instead 
of progressing, a school would rap- 
idly deteriorate. 

Extra funds, above the cost of 
operating, are needed annually for 
increased faculty salaries, new con- 
struction, remodeling, new equip- 
ment, library books, visual aids, 
and so on and on. Certainly, I can- 


not visualize the administrative . 


head of a college saying that the 
institution’s facilities are ever com- 
plete and that nothing more need 
be done to increase the educational 
efficiency. 

It is clear to me that these addi- 
tional finances must come from 


some outside source, unless a school 
is blessed with a large enough en- 
dowment to provide sufficient capi- 
tal. To this end, Texas Muilitary 
College has undertaken a $250,000 
fund-raising campaign to be com- 
pleted in five years. The campaign 
is in the hands of committee mem- 
bers who have volunteered for the 
work and who are not officially con- 
nected with the college itself. We 
feel that our home town should lead 
the way in the matter of contribu- 
tions, followed by the alumni 
groups. If these two sources re- 
spond, we shall feel justified in 
“passing the hat” in other localities. 
The results thus far have been satis- 
factory. 

A survey recently made of 25 
private schools in the East and the 
Middle West showed that 15 
schools derive more than 90 per 
cent of their total income from tui- 
tion fees. In two schools, 40 per 
cent of the income is obtained from 
endowment, and in the other 23, 
less than 3 per cent comes from en- 
dowment. The survey disclosed 
that many schools are now evolving 
programs of soliciting annual and 
special gifts, looking to these means 
more than to endowments and in- 
creased tuition charges for raising 
additional funds. 

In the past many students en- 
rolled in private colleges because it 
was the custom in their family to 
do so, because the church they at- 
tended operated a college, or merely 
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to “keep up with the Joneses.” To- 
day, a student pays his tuition to 
an independent institution because 
he feels that he can obtain a better 
education at such a place than 
he could at a public junior college. 

Ten years ago many young men 
and women had to leave home in 
order to attend college and were, 
therefore, attracted to the small, 
private junior colleges. Since that 
time, excellent community junior 
colleges have been established in 
numerous towns, and it is no longer 
necessary to seek a school else- 
where. 

My considered opinion is that, in 
order to compete in the future with 
the location, the lower tuition rates, 
and, in many instances, the excel- 
lent equipment of tax-supported 
colleges, the private school must 
possess the most modern equipment 
and a superior faculty. It should be 
in a position to give its students 
better supervision and a better edu- 
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cation than can be obtained else- 
where. It must maintain a reputa- 
tion for graduating people who 
achieve success because of their 
superior educational advantages. 
To do so will take money. The 
measure of an educational institu- 
tion is its product—the graduate— 
and not how cheaply the school has 
been run. 

If these remarks concerning the 
future of the independent junior 
college impress you as being pessi- 
mistic, such was not my intention. 
In my opinion, there are few tax- 
supported schools that can ap- 
proach the efficiency of a good pri- 
vate institution. [ am convinced 
that the private colleges can go out 
and raise the necessary funds to in- 
sure a bright future for themselves. 
Only those schools which are satis- 
fied with just “getting by” must 
face the prospect of yielding the 
reins of education to the public 
colleges in their areas. 
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Art Fftstory in the Juntor-College Curriculum 


EVA MARIA 


Tue teaching of art history in 


junior colleges is not destined to 


prepare young people for pro- 
fessional careers in the historical 
study of the arts but rather to 
widen and deepen the cultural hori- 
zons of boys and girls who are usu- 
ally engaged in specialized training 


designed for future professional oc- 


cupations. Such a course has a two- 
fold character: it exposes the 
students to various aspects of the 
arts, and it presents these arts from 
the point of view of historical evo- 
lution. This exposure to aesthetic 
experience is not a luxury. 


Advantages of Historical Approach 


It is meant to arouse awareness 
of the realm of beauty and to en- 
rich an existence which other- 
wise is filled with the practical 
necessities of making a _ living. 
There is no reason why the interest 
in physical activities aroused 
through sports in school should 
not find a parallel in the realm of 


Eva Maria NEuMEYER, lecturer 
in the history of art, 1s a member 
of the faculty of Lux College, San 


Francisco, California. 


NEUMEYER 


cultural experience. Habits can be 
developed at an age when the mind 
is impressionable. 

Here the historical method is 
suggested for the exposure to aes- 
thetic experience. It has several 
advantages over the so-called “art- 
appreciation” courses. First, and 
most important, the presentation 
of an art object in its historical per- 
spective helps to develop a sense of 
perspective in general. This pres- 
entation teaches the student that 
he cannot understand the world, 
neither man nor man-made objects, 
if he approaches it from the point 
of view of his own merely instinc- ~ 
tive likes and dislikes. He will learn 
to see that, just as each flower is a 
product of its own natural setting, 
of a special climate, of rain or sun- 
shine, of rock or sand, so the work 
of art is a product of a specific time 
and a specific place. 

Insight into the fact that a work 
of art is planned, does not happen 
accidentally, will develop an under- 
standing attitude in a young per- 
son, which may well be reflected in 
a greater capacity for accepting 
another human being on the basis 
of the rights of his own existence. 
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The historical approach will or- 
ganize the material in a natural 
way and, if properly taught, will 
point to parallels in other fields of 
instruction. A student who has 
been told that the pictures of the 
French painter David parallel, in 
time, the first symphonies of Bee- 
thoven and the French Revolu- 
tion will be stimulated to look for 
possible interrelations and to see 
formerly isolated facts in a wider 
context. In short, history as well 
as art begins to have meaning. 

Finally, the historical approach 
prevents inconsequential and un- 
substantial talk about art, replac- 
ing it by an analysis which presents 
facts while it stirs the imagination. 
The teacher of art history showd 
speak about beauty, but he will do 
so in describing those factors which 
brought about the peculiar beauty 
of a Greek sculpture or of a con- 
temporary American painting. 

Since the history of art deals 
with the visual arts, it will also 
help to educate the eye of the 
student. It is a mistake to believe 
that everybody is using his eyes to 
his fullest potentialities. The hunter 
sees more in the woods than the 
average city dweller does, because 
he knows what to look for. If we 
know what to look for, we 


look for the right things. A student 
who has been given a course in art 
history which includes architecture 
will walk through the streets of his 
own town with a sharpened under- 
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standing and an increased pleasure 
in his surroundings. 


Methods of Teaching 


This brings us to the point at 
which we can discuss how to teach 
such a course. One of the fallacies 
of many such courses has been that 
they were not related to the every- 
day experiences of the student. It is 
not necessary to begin every field 
of learning with the environmental 
experiences. [here must also be sur- 
prises, unknown areas, explorations, 
and adventures of the mind. But it 
is possible, even necessary, to relate 
unknown factors to known ones. 
Let us take several examples from 
a general-survey course. When 
speaking about Greek temples, one 
can point out the state capitol or 
the First National Bank or any 
building in one’s own vicinity that 
has paid its reverent tribute to 
classical tradition. Comparison of 
the ancient temples and the later 
building will offer opportunity for 
discussing why America should 
have had such an interest in clas- 
sical art. It will enable the students 
to see the relationship between the 
political concepts of democracy and 
the worship of antiquity; it will 
introduce Thomas Jefferson as the 
builder of a whole university 
campus in the classical manner; it 
will permit a critical comparison of 
the genuine product and the deriva- 
tive. When speaking about the 
medieval period, one surely will be 
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able to point out a post office, a 
brewery, or a library in the style of 
a Rhenish castle or a Cambridge 
refectory. [he liturgy of the Catho- 
lic service abounds in medieval 
forms. Wherever we look, in fact, 
we can become aware that the past 
is contained in the present. In that 
manner the present itself takes on 
a time dimension, a third dimen- 
sion, while the past is no longer a 
dead past but a living one. 

A course in art history teaches, 
besides the historical facts and 
their cultural and aesthetic mean- 
ing, the history and the application 
of techniques and materials. Thus 
the future fashion designer, the 
printer, the builder, the craftsman 
will be prepared for his profession 
by a knowledge of the history of 
the technical aspects of those tools 
and materials with which and by 
which he will have to work. The 
other day the principal of a school 
explained to me that her students 
in the fashion department had to 
be made aware of the latest trends 
in materials and designs in order to 
be up to date when they were leav- 
ing school and entering their pro- 
fessions. Yet what is the “latest 
trend” in fashion? More than half 
of it is a revival of fashions of the 
past, recomposed in a manner to 
make them look modern. A student 
who is capable of seeing in a mod- 
ern design from Vogue ideas drawn 
from Flemish tapestries or Vic- 
torian lithographs will be a much 
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more capable designer herself be- 
cause she will know where to look 
and what to look for. 

A course which deals with visual 
material cannot be taught without 
slides. If one uses 10-20 slides per 
lecture at 35 meetings per semester, 
350-700 slides will be required for 
a three-unit course. The small 2 by 
2 slides, which are rightly the favor- 
ite of modern schools, at the present 
cost about 50 cents apiece in black 
and white, approximately $1.00 in 
color. For an average of 500 slides 
for one course, the cost will range 
between $250 and $500, depending 
on how many color slides are 
chosen. Of course, such an invest- 
ment is by no means limited to one — 
course because the material can be 
used in countless variations and for 
the most diversified purposes. 

There are in the country a dozen 
companies which send out lists of 
their slides. Lists also can be ob- 
tained or produced by the institute 
of art history of a near-by univer- 
sity. Besides the use of slides, repro- 
ductions in books can be projected 
in a lantern machine equipped 
with double projection, but the 
handling is much clumsier and 
the image usually is not so clear as 
that of the slides. For the same 
reason, slides should be produced 
wherever possible from _ glossy 
photographs and not from repro- 
ductions. In addition to a “slide 
library,” it is desirable to obtain 
gradually a stock of large framed 
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color reproductions which not only 
serve for class demonstration but 
also can be used for decorating the 
school. 

The student can get along with 
one textbook or without any text- 
book, but several of great merit are 
available. Most desirable for the 
student is the possession of a set 
of prints to be pasted into the note- 
book. It is the task of the teacher 
to select a group which parallels 
his lecture course. From one to two 
hundred of these prints represents 
for the student an investment of 
two to four dollars. Their psycho- 
logical effect is considerable. Not 
only do they support the memory, 
but they make the notebook attrac- 
tive to its.owner so that he often 
shows it to other students or 
browses through it beyond the re- 
quired study. 

An additional support is given 
today to the teacher by such maga- 
zines as Life, which regularly pub- 
lishes intelligent articles on art and 
archeology to be used for classroom 
discussion and classroom material. 
Finally, visits to museums and ex- 
hibits enliven classroom instruction 
and familiarize the student with 
the three-dimensional reality of a 
work of art which previously he 
might have known only through 
reproductions. There are, in short, 
many approaches, and a combina- 
tion of them will make for interest- 
ing teaching and responsive stu- 
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dents. Financial investments are 
necessary only in the beginning, 
and they decrease after the initial © 
expenditures. 


A Course in Action 


Such a course as that described 
is taught at Lux College by the 
writer of this article. At present it 
is a required subject for all stu- 
dents majoring in interior decora- 
tion, and it is attended by 10 per 
cent of the total enrolment. The 
intention is, however, to make the 
course also a requirement for stu- 
dents majoring in apparel (cloth- 
ing), one of the most important 
fields taught at our college, which 
specializes in semiprofessional cur- 
riculums. 

Participation of the students is 
stimulated by written analysis of 
paintings, by discussion of articles 
appearing in the Magazine of Art, 
the Art News, Life, and other 
periodicals, and by regular visits to 
exhibitions in the three museums of 
San Francisco. As an additional 
feature, Lux College has made an 
arrangement with the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art to have some 
of the students accepted as volun- 
teer helpers in the museum. In 
this way, students are drawn closer 
into the atmosphere of artistic cul- 
ture and, by actual experience, gain 
in lively interest. 

It may be mentioned that a par- 
allel offering, a course in the history 
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of literature, is attended by many 
of the students who are studying, 
or have studied, the history of art. 
Students have stated that the 
course in the history of art has 
helped them to understand many 
features of contemporary art and 
life much better and that they have 
gained a deeper insight into what 
they are doing in the practical ap- 
plication of design and color. Nar- 
row-minded rejection of contem- 
porary art is gradually yielding to 
a serious effort to understand, and 
finally to finding pleasure in, pre- 
viously inaccessible artistic expres- 
sions. This course is described in 
the College catalogue as follows: 


The course “Modern Art from the 


French Revolution to the Present 
Day” is designed for students who in 
their profession will require some 
knowledge of the history of art such 
as will be expected from interior dec- 
orators, fashion designers, or com- 
mercial artists. The course wishes also 
to serve as an orientation in the com- 
plex aspects of present-day civiliza- 
tion which confront young people. In 
explaining the gradual making of 
modern art and in relating it to social, 
economic, and literary facts of the 


times, a better understanding and a 
livelier participation in the cultural 
activities is sought. The lectures are 
illustrated by slides and the study 
periods provided with photographic 
material and large-size color repro- 
ductions. Regular tours to current ex- 
hibitions in the Bay Area will acquaint 
the student with the various facilities 


in the cultural field. 


The course aims, besides its histori- 
cal content, to arouse in the student 
the wish to make her life richer and 
more meaningful by a lasting contact 
with the arts. 

It would be wrong to see the only 
purpose of such a course in its pro- 
fessional implications, since only a 
small percentage of students are 
entering fields related to the arts. 
The aspects of the course which 
transcend the professiona! are those 
which make it important for the 
student. The saturation with cul- 
tural factors, casting light on every 
aspect of civilization, is what makes 
a work of art significant. By its 
direct appeal to the human senses 
it impresses itself ‘deeply on the 
mind of -the student. Exposure to 
the beautiful is one of the noblest 
tasks of education. 
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Organization for Guidance 


A. B. MARTIN 


No one plan of guidance and 
counseling will be suitable for all 
junior colleges. Each college will 
have to adapt its plan of organiza- 
tion to fit its own student body. 
The enrolment of the college and 
the course offerings will have much 
to do with the type of plan used. 
The larger the college, the more 
complex the organization must be. 
In the small college there is more 
contact with the individual stu- 
dent and, hence, less need for a 
highly centralized form of organi- 
zation. 

Certain phases of organization, 
however, should always be present. 
These phases, ideas, or practices 
are presented here in brief form 
after a thorough investigation of 
current organization plans in pub- 
lic junior colleges of the United 
States. 


Administrative Organization 


The guidance and personnel pro- 
gram should be organized under 
the direction of a professionally 
trained director of guidance and 


A. B. MartIn ts director of cur- 
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personnel service. The director 
should devote his full time to the 
work. He should be responsible to 
the dean and president of the col- 
lege for carrying out institutional 
policy and administrative direc- 
tives. However, he should be free, 
in handling his duties, to exercise 
his trained judgment. 

The director should be well qual- 
ified as to personal characteristics, 
training, and experience. He must 
possess executive ability and be 
able to co-ordinate and direct the 
guidance and personnel service in 
the whole college. All members of 
the guidance and personnel staff 
should be directly responsible to 
him. All members of the faculty 
who are not assigned to his staff 
but are involved, through class- 
room instruction or otherwise, in 
guidance work should be respon- 
sible to him in matters of counsel- 
ing and guidance. 

In small junior colleges it may 
be necessary to combine the office 
of director of guidance and per- 
sonnel service with some other ad- 
ministrative office. In this case, 
care must be exercised to see that 
the guidance office is not combined. 
with the office which is responsible 
for student discipline. 
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To help the director of guidance 
and personnel service to perform 
the duties of his office more efh- 
ciently, there should be organized 
a personnel council composed of 
representatives from the faculty 
and the administrative branch of 
the college and, if possible, a rep- 
resentative of the college board of 
trustees. This personnel council 
should function as a policy-making 
and advisory board under the gen- 
eral administration of the college. 

The size of the college will. de- 
termine the need of assistants to 
the director. In the large colleges 
there should be a qualified assistant 
director for each division of coun- 
seling and guidance. In the smaller 
colleges these duties can be per- 
formed by the counselors. 

Serving under the director of 
guidance and personnel service 
should be an adequate staff of 
counselors. The proportion of coun- 
selors to students should not exceed 
a ratio of one hundred students to 
a counselor. These counselors may 
or may not be required to do work 
in addition to their counseling 
duties. In any case, additional work 
should be of such a nature and 
time requirement that it will not 
interfere with the duties of coun- 
seling. The counselors must be 
trained in the field of guidance and 
counseling. | 

The program should provide for 
the use of specialists in particular 
cases. It is suggested that arrange- 
ments be made to employ psychia- 


trists or physicians on a fee or part- 


_time basis when they are needed. 


Instructors, deans, and other 
members of the college faculty 
should all function as part of the 
guidance program, and all should 
be taught the student personnel 
point of view. The opportunity of- 
fered to each teacher and adminis- 
trator in the area of guidance is 
unlimited provided the faculty un- 
derstands the guidance point of 
view. It is the duty of the director 
of guidance, through in-service 
training or any other suitable 
means, to inculcate the guidance 
point of view among the members 
of the college faculty. Definite 
provision for in-service training in 
guidance for all the faculty should 
be a part of the college organiza- 
tional program. 


Tests and Measurements 


In each college there should be 
a testing bureau, which is operated 
under the direction of the director 
of guidance. This bureau should 
be equipped with the latest and 
best testing materials. The bureau 
should be staffed by the counselors 
and be available to any person who 
desires its services. The guidance 
testing program of the college 
should be operated through the 
bureau. 


Keeping Records 


Certain basic facts and informa- 
tion about the students must be 
available if an effective guidance 
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program is to be put into opera- 
tion. These include data about 
the student’s home and family 
background, physical and mental 
status, personal and social develop- 
ment, scholastic progress, and in- 
formation from tests. The cumu- 
lative record should contain the 
required information in a concise 
and easily understood form, but it 
should not sacrifice thoroughness 
for the sake of brevity. The more 
‘information which is recorded, the 
better the guidance that can be 
effected. 

Adequate space and a good filing 
system should be provided for 
keeping the records. An attitude 


‘ . conducive to the use of the re- 


corded information should be de- 
veloped among the guidance per- 
sonnel. 

Sufficient clerical help should be 
employed to perform the routine 
work in the offices of the director 
of guidance and the counselors. 


Responsibility for Counseling 


All counseling except educa- 
tional counseling should be in the 
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hands of the director of guidance 
and the counselors. Educational 
counseling can be performed by 
the heads of the respective depart- 
ments, deans of the college, or 
other designated and qualified fac- 
ulty members. The final results 
of this educational counseling 
should be reviewed by the guid- 
ance staff and be subject to their 
recommendations. If possible, the 
program of each student should 
be passed on by the guidance staff 
before the student is allowed to 
pursue the program of studies rec- 
ommended by non-guidance staff 
counselors. 

Special or personal counseling 
should be a duty of each counselor. 
However, the plan of organization 
should include a placement and 
follow-up service. This division 
should be maintained in a separate 
office but should have ready access 
to the guidance records. This office 
can be staffed by student person- 
nel, but the supervision and acual 
counseling must be done by the 
directors of guidance and the coun- 
selors. 
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Salaries and Schedules: An Exploratory 
Inquiry 


SEBASTIAN V. MARTORANA 
AND 
LEONARD V. KOOS 


Pouicies and practices in deter- 
mining salaries and the salaries 
actually being paid junior-college 
teachers were the chief purposes of 
inquiry in a study completed last 
year under the auspices of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Results of the policies- 
and-practices phase were published 
in the November Junior College 
Journal and data on the salaries 
themselves in the December issue. 
Still another phase of the study, 
however, should be reported, not 
only for such information as it sup- 
plies, but also because it is an ini- 
tial attempt to test a hypothesis 


SEBASTIAN V. MarrTorana, for- 
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College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington. LronarpD V. Koos, 
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the Umversity of Chicago, 1s direc- 
tor of research for the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 


which should be more exhaustively 
examined. 

The point at issue concerns the 
extent of relationship, if any, be- 
tween the quality of formally con- 
structed salary schedules used to 
determine salaries and the salaries 
paid to full-time teachers in local 
and district public junior colleges. 
Many persons would contend that 
the quality of schedules should 
bear a positive relationship to sala- 
ries paid. Investigation of this re- 
lationship was not a main purpose 
of the whole salary study, and it is 
admitted at the outset that the 
data used are insufficient to justify 
the drawing of conclusive general- 
izations. Enough relationship was 
found, however, to arouse curiosity 
and to suggest the desirability of 
comprehensive and definitive in- 
vestigation of the question. 

Included on the form used 
to gather facts concerning junior- 
college teacher salaries was the re- 
quest that, if an officially formu- 
lated salary schedule was being 
used, a copy of the schedule be sent 
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to the Research Office of the As- 


sociation at the University of Chi- 
cago along with the completed 
questionnaire. A total of eighty- 
seven such documents was re- 
ceived: sixty-two from local and 
district junior colleges, twenty-one 
from private institutions, and four 
from state junior colleges. Because 
too few schedules were submitted 
from privately controlled and state 
colleges to be useful when further 
subclassification of institutions by 
size of enrolment was made, this 
article deals only with the salary 
schedules received from local and 
district junior colleges. 


Procedure in Comparison 


An investigation looking into the 
relationship between the quality of 
salary schedules and the amounts 
paid to teachers included under the 
schedules involves two steps. There 
must first be established a means 
of determining relative excellence 
of the individual schedules under 
examination, and the salaries of 
teachers working in the institu- 
tions represented by schedules of 
varying quality must be compared. 
In this analysis the first step was 
achieved through compilation of a 
set of criteria, or standards, by 
which official salary schedules 
could be differentiated and grouped 
on a qualitative basis. The second 
step was the comparison of meas- 
ures of central tendency in salaries 
for the different groups. 
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Compilation of a list of evalua- 
tive standards to be applied to for- 
mal salary schedules was the more 
uncertain and difficult task. The 
procedure followed was that of 
finding, in the writings of special- 
ists in educational administration 
and reports of research studies into 
the nature of salary schedules, 
points of agreement concerning 
principles which should be _ ob- 
served in these documents. Follow- 
ing is the set of thirteen standards 
that were finally determined on 
the basis of their frequency of re- 
currence in the literature and were 
used in this study. 


1. The schedule was constructed by 
joint effort of classroom teachers, 
administrators, board members, 
and interested laymen. 

2. It specifically describes salary 
classifications and the qualifica- 
tions basic to appointment in each 
classification. 

3. It contains a concise statement 
of regulations governing the ap- 
plication of the salary schedule, 
that is, the point of view of the 
board of education toward the 
purpose, use, and exceptions to 
the administration of the schedule. 

4. It provides for definitely an- 
nounced salary increases and spe- 
cific regularly fixed intervals of 
time for granting increases. 

5. It states clearly the relationship 
of professional qualifications (de- 
grees and credentials held) to the 
location of teachers on the salary 
scale. (This standard does not in 
all cases overlap with Standard 2 
because the qualifications basic to 
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appointment in a salary classifica- 
tion in Standard 2 need not be 
professional qualifications. The 
qualifications may require- 

ments as to level taught, sub- 
ject matter taught, etc.) 


6. It states clearly the relationship 


of experience to the location of 
teachers on the salary scale. 

7. It states clearly the relationship 
of professional contributions (re- 
search and writings) to the loca- 
tion of the teacher on the salary 
scale. 

8. It states clearly the relation of 
travel experience to the location 
of teachers on the salary scale. 

9. It provides in each classification 
for a maximum salary at least 
twice the minimum salary. 

10. It provides for salary increments 
continued over at least twelve 
years. 

11. It provides for extra pay for extra 
work beyond that provided for 
in the schedule classification. 

12. It provides for a dependency al- 
lowance (regardless of sex of the 
teacher). | 

13. It includes provision for a cost- 
of-living adjustment. 

Persons versed in the literature 
of educational administration will 
recognize, in the foregoing stand- 
ards, statements on which there 
is considerable agreement. Inspec- 
tion of the statements and some 
thought on their potential use will 
suggest that they can be useful for 
qualitative differentiation of sal- 
ary schedules. It may be argued 
that the several standards are not 
comparable or of equal worth as 
evaluative measures. This is a rec- 
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ognized weakness of the present 
inquiry. 

The twelve-year period of con- 
tinuation of salary increments 
stated in Standard 10 was derived 
from data reported in the Research 
Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Analysis of Single Sal- 
ary Schedules, which reports that 
official salary schedules are in use 
in approximately 88 per cent of 
the cities of from 10,000 to 30,000 
persons and that the median num- 
ber of increments provided for in the 
schedules used is 13; approximately 
87 per cent of the cities of from 30,- 
000 to 100,000 persons use official 
salary schedules and the median 
number of increments provided for 
is 11.1 Because most cities in which 
junior colleges are located range 
from 10,000 to 100,000 in popula- 
tion, twelve years was chosen as 
the criterion for the period over 
which salary increments should 
continue. | 

By examining the official salary 
schedules against the standards es- 
tablished, it was possible to classify 
the schedules into four groups: 
Group I, those meeting from one 
to four standards; Group II, those 
meeting from five to seven stand- 
ards; Group III, those meeting 
from eight to ten standards; and 

1 Analysis of Single Salary Schedules, p. 89. 
Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. XXV, No. 3. Washington: 


Research Division of the National Education 
Association, 1947. 
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Group IV, those meeting from 
eleven to thirteen standards. The 
second step in the study procedure, 
namely, comparing measures of 
central tendency in salaries paid 
in institutions represented in each 
group of salary schedules, was next 
completed. This comparison is 
made in Table 1. 


Among junior colleges of fewer 
than 300 students, a difference of 
$550 is found between the median 
salary in Group I and Group II, 
and the difference between Group 
II and Group III is $900. In the 
next size classification, 300-599 
students, the median salary for 
Group II exceeds that for Group 


TABLE 1.—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN QUALITY OF SALARY SCHEDULES AND MEDIAN TEACHER 
SALARIES IN 62 LocaL AND District Pusiic Junior COLLEGES 
GroupepD BY SIZE OF ENROLMENT 


Colleges Enrolling 
Fewer than 300-599 600-999 1,000 Students 
Quality of 300 Students Students Students and Over 
Schedule (23)* (14) (12) (13) 
Num-| Median | Num-| Median | Num- | Median | Num-| Median 
ber | Salary ber Salary ber Salary ber | Salary 
Group I 
(1 to 4 criteria) . 12 $2,900 6 $3,500 5 $3,150 2 $4,325 
Group II | 
(5 to 7 criteria) . 9 $3,450 8 $3,550 7 $3,550 8 $3,950 
Group III | 
(8 to 10 criteria) 2 3 $4,050 
Group IV 


* Numbers in parentheses are the numbers of junior colleges submitting salary schedules. 


Interpreting the Results 


According to the hypothesis, a 
positive relationship between qual- 
ity of official salary schedules and 
the amount of salary paid should 
be disclosed in Table 1 by increases 
in the median salaries shown in 
each column of the table as pro- 
gression is made from the top to 
the bottom of the column. With 
the exception of the last column 
in the table, increases are revealed 
in median salaries with increases 
in quality of official schedules. 


I, but the difference is only $50 
and is hardly significant. For in- 
stitutions with 600-999 students, 
however, a difference of $400 is 
found in favor of Group II as com- 
pared with Group I. The pattern 
of increase of salary with quality 
of schedules does not continue into 
institutions with a thousand or 
more students, but it may be noted 
that the numbers of institutions in 
Groups I and III are so small as 
to indicate unreliability of the 
measures of central tendency for 
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them. Factors that might interfere 
with the influence of quality of 
schedules on salaries in the larger 
institutions, even if the medians 
were reliable, would be the prestige 
of teaching in such units and the 
proximity of teacher-training in- 
stitutions. In so far as the positive 
relationship may be assumed for 
the smaller institutions, it should 
afford assurance to administrators 
of smaller institutions with sched- 
ules meeting more of the criteria 
that they are in a better position 
to compete with others in recruit- 
ing and retaining teachers. 

The reader has doubtless noted 
that no institution in the total of 
62 represented was operating a 
schedule that would classify under 
Group IV, that is, meeting 11 or 
more criteria. 


Toward Further Inquiry 


This pilot study creates the 
strong presumption that salaries of 
teachers and quality of salary 
schedules in junior colleges are 
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positively related to each other. At 
the same time, the evidence on the 
relationship, while encouraging, is 
not conclusive. The need of a much 
larger investigation to establish or 
disestablish the relationship is in- 
dicated. Because of the relatively 
small total number of junior col- 
leges in the country which use 
schedules to determine salaries of 
teachers, it is doubtful that reliable 
conclusions could be obtained by 
resort to junior-college salary 
schedules only, although an inves- 
tigation endeavoring to obtain 
schedules from a larger number 
might be worth making. Greater 
assurance of significant light on the 
issue is afforded by an analogous 
investigation that would include 
large numbers of school systems at 
elementary- and high-school levels. 
There is little reason to believe 
that conclusions drawn from an- 
inquiry involving lower school 
levels would be less applicable to 
junior colleges than to those 
schools. 


From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 


JESSE P. BOGUE. 


From the vantage point of the 
Executive Secretary’s Desk, it ap- 
pears that the junior-college move- 
ment is entering further definite 
phases of encouraging development. 
It is not claimed that all these 
phases are new. They have their 
roots in the past. Many leaders in 
this field of education, past and 
present, have advocated what is 
taking place. The grain of corn is 
coming forth in the blade and per- 
haps the ear, but it cannot be 
claimed that the full corn in the ear 
has appeared. This is still in the 
realm of hope—of expectation. 

__What are some of the encourag- 
ing signs? First of all, we observe 
greater maturity by junior-college 
personnel in group thinking and 
action. The collective execution of 
a plan now under way in New Eng- 
land is typical of similar develop- 
ments in several sections of the 
country. The twenty-three institu- 
tions in the New England Junior 
College Council have, in a large 
measure, set aside all previous cri- 
teria for evaluating their programs. 
They are going back to bedrock in 
a consideration of what constitutes 
a good junior college. They have, 
for the time being, practically ig- 


nored membership and recognition 
of all institutions, both in the Coun- 
cil and in the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Accreditation has been a 
strong word in New England 
largely because New Englanders 
are an independent people with the 
traditions of the town meeting be- 
hind them. Each man’s voice may 
be heard. He tends to resent any 
encroachment on his independence 
of thought or action. The New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has never 
adopted a plan for accreditation, 
but of membership only. This posi- 
tion has been taken because insti- 
tutions insist on freedom for their 
development in keeping with their 
own objectives. This section of the 
country is still the location of 
strong independent schools and 
colleges. They insist on the right of 
independence in name and in fact. 

In view of the New England 
background and tradition, there- 
fore, the present program of the 
junior colleges has rather unusual 
significance. The Council has, from 
time to time during the past few 
years, played around with the idea 
of setting-up accreditation stand- 
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ards and practices. If this should 
be done, it would carry the junior 
colleges beyond any previous step 
taken by any educational associa- 
tion in that region. In essence, the 
junior colleges are going to try to 
lift themselves by their own collec- 
tive bootstraps. They are setting 
up their own standards. This is in 
contrast to an acceptance of stand- 
ards set up for them by senior in- 
stitutions or by any other outside 
body or organization. A few years 
ago, when widespread dissatisfac- 
tion was openly and loudly ex- 
pressed against the artificial, quan- 
titative criteria written by senior 
institutions for junior colleges, Dr. 
Milton Proctor, of Westbrook Jun- 
ior College, Portland, Maine, was 
invited to try his hand at doing a 
better job. He did it. In fact, it was 
done so well that he received an in- 
vitation to assist with standards for 
all colleges. | 

Today, however, Proctor and the 
Council are not satisfied with what 
has been done. They want a new 
deal. The cards have been re- 
shuffled, including the high cards 
for eleven institutions now mem- 
bers of the New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The new game will start 
with these eleven institutions, just 
as though they had never scored a 
point. Thorough surveys will be 
made of each college on a seven- 
point program of inquiry. Each 
college will pay for the survey, and 


the work will be done largely by 
the junior colleges themselves. 
The objective is that the stand- 
ards of membership in the Council 
shall be the highest on a functional 
basis of any association in the coun- 
try. The base line on which the in- 
vestigations will start is the pro- 
nounced philosophy and objectives 
of each junior college. In this re- 
spect there appears to be no dis- 
position to drive all institutions 
into any single pattern. From the 
starting-line of the publicized aims, 
each college will be measured by 
the facilities, equipment, personnel 
for administration and teaching, 
and the ethical principles on which 
students are recruited, counseled, 
taught, placed, and followed up. 
_ We have observed something of 
the same general movement in the 
present re-examination of standards 
in the North Central Association; 
in studies now under way by a 
special committee in the Southern 
States; in California’s special com- 
mittee for junior-college standards; 
and even in the Northwest Associa- 
tion, where in 1945 standards were 
completely rewritten by a special 
commission. Apparently, junior col- 
leges are coming of age and are 
more determined than ever to cast 
off the swaddling clothes, not to 
mention the grave clothes, in which 
they have been bound. They are 
tired of being looked upon as the 
mere extension of something else: 
upward extension of the high 
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school, downward extension of the 
liberal arts college, lateral extension 
of the lower division of the univer- 
sity! They are going to be institu- 
tions of learning in their own right, 
with the same reason for independ- 
ence of development accorded to 
other fields of education. They will 
co-operate fully and do all that is 
possible to integrate their programs 
_ with what has gone before and with 
what will follow. They are not go- 
ing to be appendages nor tangents. 
They will deal with other organized 
groups in education as equals. They 
are not going to be “junior” to any- 
thing nor to anybody. They are 
writing their own declaration of 
independence, constitution, and bill 
of rights. The fact that, during the 
past year or two, about twenty in- 
stitutions have dropped the word 
“junior” from their names in pref- 
erence to plain “college,” or “city” 
or “community,” and that a num- 
ber of others are considering the 
same action indicates this new sense 
of independence. It further shows 
that the functions of ‘these institu- 
tions constitute a phase of educa- 
tional development, fully justified 
in itself as a well-rounded and 
“complete,” not “terminal,” unit of 
‘instruction in precisely the same 
manner and for the same reasons 
that four years of liberal arts in- 
struction are regarded as a “com- 
plete” unit. 
_ And what else is happening? The 
haphazard, hit-or-miss collections 
of junior colleges are gradually 
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giving way to honestly planned 
systems. New York and Florida are 
excellent examples, and it is hoped 
that, as a result of the most recent 
survey, a state-wide planned sys- 
tem may become a reality in Cali- 
fornia. This writer had the pleasure 
of sitting in council in Florida dur- 
ing the month of January with the 
new superintendent of public in- 
struction, Dr. Thomas Bailey, and 
a group of persons representative of 
all phases of interest in the new 
program for education in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years. One 
definite conclusion was reached for 
immediate action. If the program is 
to have an orderly development in. 
the best interests of this great state, 
a survey must be made at once to 
determine, as far as possible, how 
many institutions will be needed 
and approximately where they 
should be located on a functional 
basis. Supervision will be required 
by persons in the State Depart- 
ment of Education to assist junior 
colleges with surveys in local com- 
munities and to build programs 
that will meet needs discovered by 
these surveys. This plan appears to 
be so logical, equitable, and fair to 
all citizens of the state that it re- 
solves itself into plain common 
sense. Yet, in state after state, it 
has been neglected or even ignored. 

We have reached something like 
a plateau in the organization of new 
junior colleges. It is good. It is no 
credit to the movement that 
new institutions should spring up 
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quickly, only to wither before the 
first blasts or adverse winds of for- 
tune. A few years will be required 
to set into high gear recommenda- 
tions of state planning commissions. 
The final results will be, so we con- 
fidently believe, a faster and a far 
more stable development than has 
been ‘experienced in the past. 

We observe, moreover, closer 
working co-operation between qun- 
tor and senior institutions and state 
departments of education. We saw 
it in December, 1948, at Boston, 
Massachusetts, at a round-table 
meeting between some of these 
groups.We saw it again in the same 
month at Spokane, Washington. It 
is easy to see it in about twenty- 
five universities now awakening to 
a greater realization of their pro- 
fessional responsibilities to provide 
educational programs for junior- 
college personnel and concerted re- 
search into some of their critical 
problems. Unfortunately a few uni- 
versities appear to be unaware of 
these greater opportunities and the 
unique functions which they have 
been commissioned to_ perform. 
These institutions are attempting 
to spread themselves to all corners 
of their respective states actually to 
do the work of community colleges. 
They seem to mistrust the wisdom 
and competence of community col- 
leges to work effectively unless 
supervised closely by the university. 

One of the best reports of co- 
operation that has come to the 
Desk is under way in California. 


Junior colleges in that state re- 
quested assistance in the develop- 
ment of technical education for 


semiprofessional occupations. The 


results are described in the January, 
1949, issue of the California Journal 
of Secondary Education by Harold 
P. Rodes, assistant director of 
relations with schools, University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

A further instance of co-opera- 
tive work was witnessed at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan on February 
7 and 8, 1949. Junior and senior col- 
leges, under the sponsorship of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and with further co-opera- 
tion from the United States Office 
of Education and the American 
Council on Education, met for a 
two-day planning conference. The 
purpose was to explore the need and 
methods for devising and adminis- 
tering screening tests for junior- 
college graduates seeking admission 
to upper-division university in- 
struction. The group made an at- 
tack on the knotty problem of 
greater fluidity for transfer of stu- 
dents, emphasized in the Report of 
the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. 


From our Desk, it appears that 


effective statesmanship is on its way 
in junior-college education. The 
above stated examples are only a 
few among many that indicate this 
trend. The adoption of basic under- 
standings and co-operative princi- 
ples on a broad scale characterize 
much present planning. 
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Recent Writings 


Judging the New Books 


B. Lamar JouNSON, ELotse Linp- 
STROM (editors), and OTHERS, 
The Librarian and the Teacher 
in General Education: A Report 
of Library-Instructional Activi- 
ties at Stephens College. Chi- 
cago: American Library Associa- 


tion, 1948. Pp. x11+ 70. $2.00. 


This book is a: small volume— 
much too small—which describes 
experimental activities and prac- 
tices in one educational institution, 
a junior college. These activities 
and practices are directed toward 
more effective utilization of library 
or instructional materials by the 
students and the faculty in their 
pursuit of common goals. It is an 
interesting and provocative addi- 
tion to the literature in the college- 
library area as well as to that in the 
general area of higher education. 

With the optimum use of ma- 
terials by the students as the pri- 
mary objective, the discussions 
center in the means by which the 
objective has been approached at 
Stephens College. Implications for 
similar institutions are recognized 
although practical considerations 
in individual situations may form a 
temporary barrier to comparable 
achievement. 


The text of the volume is pre- 
sented in five divisions or chapters. 
The first chapter describes briefly 
Stephens College, its philosophy, 
and its library organization. Stress 
is laid on the functional nature of 
the college program in its effort to 
meet the needs of the students as 
individuals. This objective is re- 
flected in the library organization, 
which embraces practices not com- 
monly found in the programs of 
institutions at the college level. 
Examples of these departures are 
described by the authors as follows: 


Starting without preconceived mind 
sets and convictions, the College has 
developed a plan of library organiza- 
tion adapted to the requirements of 
its program. Hence librarians are not 
a separate group but are working mem- 
bers of the instructional staff... . Not 
only the librarian but all members of 
the professional library staff are mem- 
bers of the instructional staff. . . . 
Recognition of librarians as members 
of the instructional staff is proving . 
functionally sound. 

A second development of the Col- 
lege libraries has been the expansion 
of library materials. As the staff 
worked on improving their service to 
teaching, it soon became clear that the 
library could make a _ contribution 
through such varied audio-visual ma- 
terials as slides, pictures, records, and 
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motion pictures. Accordingly, during 
the past several years the College li- 
braries have expanded to include many 
varieties of audio-visual materials 
[pp. 4-5]. 

A third departure from practice 
usually employed in the small col- 
lege is that of decentralization of 
the library materials. Plans have 
been developed to enable teachers 
and students to work together with 
appropriate books immediately at 
hand. Division libraries are adja- 
cent to the offices and classrooms 
of teachers, smaller classroom li- 
braries have been introduced and 
conference rooms are built in li- 
braries so that teachers can have 
immediately at hand the books 
needed by them and their students. 


Since the staff aims to locate books 


and other library materials where they 
can be used most readily and effec- 
tively by students and teachers, there 
is no single College library. Rather 
there is a continually changing num- 
ber of libraries, some permanent, 
others temporary, to meet both gen- 
eral and specific needs. 

Although the libraries are decen- 
tralized in location they are centrally 
administered. . . . In addition to cata- 
logues in each permanent library, a 
union catalogue of the holdings of all 
libraries is maintained in a central li- 
brary [p. 7]. 


With the general objectives of 
the College and the library organi- 
zation set forth, chapter 11 describes 
the ways in which the librarians 
become acquainted with the teach- 
ing program. Most of these meth- 
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ods are not new—in theory, at least 
—particularly at the secondary- 
school level. From the account 
given, however, the impression is 
gained that at Stephens they are 
practiced with regularity and with 
unreserved encouragement and ad- 
ministrative blessing. 

A direct approach is made to the 
problem of becoming familiar with 
the teaching on the campus. Li- 
brarians are recognized as faculty 
members and participate in faculty 
conferences and faculty meetings, 
serve on “college-wide commit- 
tees,” and constantly have oppor- 
tunities to work with their faculty 
colleagues on professional problems 
of mutual concern. Librarians 
study course outlines, participate 
in workshops, attend departmental 
meetings, confer frequently with 
instructors, visit and audit classes, 
in their systematic efforts to assist 
in library-instructional integration. 

Chapter iii discusses the teach- 
ing activities of the library staff: 

The high concept of librarianship in 
the College extends far beyond what 
Archibald MacLeish has called the 
“hat check boy in the parcel room of 
culture.” ... 

It is not a passive role that the 
librarian plays. . . . She makes an 
active and positive contribution to the 
instructional program of the College. 
She recognizes as one of her most im- 
portant obligations the training of stu- 
dents themselves to use the library 
efficiently. . . . What is more, she has 


the important opportunity for teach- 
ing at the particular time the student 
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is most actively feeling the need for 
help—a real psychological advantage 
[pp. 21-22]. 

Librarians teach in different ways. 

They plan instruction; they partici- 
pate in classroom discussion and teach- 
ing; they hold conferences with stu- 
dents; they co-operate in the develop- 
ment and carrying out of instructional 
experiments; they teach through spon- 
soring extra-class organizations; and 
upon occasion they take complete re- 
sponsibility for teaching an _ entire 
course [p. 38]. 
- Chapter iv, “Using the Library 
in Teaching and Learning,” pre- 
sents illustrative accounts of how 
the library is used as a variegated 
resource for classes in contrast to 
dependence upon one or more text- 
books. Attention is called to the 
desirability of integrating the use 
of both book and non-book ma- 
terials in teaching and to the fact 
that, if the library is to be used ef- 
fectively in the instructional pro- 
gram, not only must librarians be 
teachers, but teachers must be li- 
brarians. 

Chapter v contains a brief state- 
ment of the implications of the 
Stephens College program for other 
schools and colleges. In summary, 
it is suggested: 


The staff of every college must ex- 
amine its own objectives, its facilities, 
and its educational program and in 
the light of such examination project 
plans for the effective utilization of 
library resources. In such a projection 
the support of the administration is es- 
sential; an expanded concept of library 
resources to include audio-visual ma- 
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terials is desirable; and the co-opera- 
tive awareness of librarians and teach- 
ers to library-instructional opportu- 
nities is necessary [p. 69]. 


In the estimation of the reviewer, 
The Librarian and the Teacher in 
General Education makes at least 
three positive contributions to the 
philosophy of librarianship in the 
college area. These, furthermore, 
are not applicable merely to the 
level of “general education” but 
may be extended to all levels of 
college and university instruction. 
Although they cannot be described 
as innovations, they seem impor- 
tant because they embody theories 
which have as yet attained prac- 
tical application in only a few scat- 
tered institutions. 

First, this philosophy embraces 
and commends the ever expanding 
function of the college library in 
the provision of materials. It con- 
ceives of the library as a “materials 
center” rather than as an agency 
exclusively devoted to the dispens- 
ing of books. The idea of a “total 
library” to include all types of com- 
municative media, which is being 
grasped and accepted all too slowly 
by college librarians, is here de- 
picted as a successful actuality. 
This newer conception of the col- 
lege library is logically sound and 
deserves the serious attention of 
college librarians and college ad- 
ministrators generally. 

In the second place, the recogni- 
tion of the academic equality of 
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the professionally trained college 
librarian and the college classroom 
instructor is a development which, 
in general, is long overdue. Given 
equal academic qualifications, it 


seems educationally expedient for 
these institutional staff members to 


function interchangeably in the in- 
structional process. From a practi- 
cal standpoint, one wishes that the 
authors had supplied information 
on the period of service given dur- 
ing a year and on the compensation 
received by college staff members 
of these two types. 

Third, the library in its relation 
to the teaching program is brought 
into clear focus as a flexible instru- 
ment of instruction. It is adjusted 
to meet instructional needs, rather 
than the reverse as is true in many 
situations. This policy is practiced 
through the use of various devices, 


among which are the decentraliza-. 
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tion of materials; the close co- 
operation of all staff in the distri- 
bution of materials, in experimenta- 
tion with methods of teaching 
which demonstrate the unity of 
purpose for the library and the in- 
structional program, and in the 
combined staff efforts to analyze 
the resources in order to fit them 
more precisely to the needs of the 
students. 

That professionally trained mem- 
bers of college library staffs should 
be scholars among scholars is dis- 
tinctly implied. Let the implica- 
tions be observed by library-train- 
ing agencies, as well as by college 
and library authorities. The vol- 
ume can be read with profit by 
college administrators, instructors, 
and librarians. 


Marion GRADY 


Batt STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Muncie, INDIANA 
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Ketty, Marcetra R. “A People’s Cur- 
riculum for the Junior College,” 


Nation’s Schools, XLII (October, 
1948), 30-31. 


Asserts that the publicly controlled junior 
college is one of the most vital and potential 
needs of America’s secondary-school struc- 
ture. “It is as necessary in our time to the 
welfare of our nation as was the democratiza- 
tion of the high school at the turn of the 
century.” The future of the public junior 
college, the author states, must not be 
planned, as the future of the high school 


was planned in 1894, for the students who 
are academically inclined and whose parents 
are able to support them while they attend 
school. “To the contrary, the junior college 
must become, if it is to make a significant 
contribution to American culture, the peo- | 
ple’s college of tomorrow, open to all who 
have the capacity, desire, and need for higher 
education.” 

Kelly goes on to state that eventually, 
depending on the interest evidenced in it 
and the creative imagination of the men 
chosen to administer it, public junior-college 
education may well become tomorrow’s an- 
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swer to the failure of today’s high school. MEDSKER, LELAND L. “Changes in the 


“The world itself has changed more between 
1939 and 1948 than the high-school cur- 
riculum has changed from 1894 to the present 
time.” 

As a preface to the discussion of what 
should be taught in public junior colleges, 
the article points out that evidence is mount- 
ing to show that the chief contribution to 
our culture being made by the high school 
and the trade school today is the prepara- 
tion of young people for college and the 
skilled trades, respectively. Consequently, 
secondary education as it is now organized 
does not prepare the majority of our youths 
for those semiprofessional occupations or 
businesses that require an extensive period 
of general education plus specialization in 
specific fields of interest. 

“The junior college of the future, if it is 
to survive, must offer more than anything 
else a terminal type of program. It must 
be set up to serve the needs of the majority. 
Existing junior-college curriculums all too 
frequently are patterned after the conven- 
tional liberal arts programs.” Curriculums 
for a people’s college must be broad enough 
to meet the life-interests of the youth of all 
the people. “Those who construct curricu- 
lums at the junior-college level must yet 
explore the vast possibilities inherent in such 
functional areas as the following: radio and 
television . . . journalism . . . theater, radio 
and television arts . .. industrial manage- 
ment ... decoration and design... hu- 
man relations and homemaking... . insur- 
ance ... horticulture and floriculture, and 
numerous other fields that would similarly 
capture the creative imagination.” 

“A soundly organized junior college will 
serve more than youths; it will serve the 
adult minds of the community as well.” To 
accomplish the latter, it is suggested that 
the program offered by the people’s college 
must be broad, flexible, and timely. 

Our hope for tomorrow is believed to lie 
in the publicly controlled community col- 
lege; the promise inherent in this extension 
of education must be fulfilled if America is 
to produce a more competent, more satisfied, 
and more satisfying citizenry. 


Secondary School and Their Im- 
plications for Personnel Work,” 
School Review, LVI (December, 
1948), 575-84. 


Identifies changing characteristics of the 
secondary-school levels of the American edu- 
cational system and draws from them sig- 
nificant implications for personnel workers 
in the schools. Characteristics pointed out 
as having import for student personnel 
activity are: (1) The secondary school is 
changing, not static. (2) More young people 
of secondary-school age are attending school. 
(3) The span included in the secondary area 
is being extended downward and upward. 
(4) The school is becoming more life-cen- 
tered. (5) The curriculum is undergoing 
fundamental changes and is becoming more 
functional. 

From these observations four basic general 
implications of the present scheme of things 
in the secondary school are drawn. The first 
of these is the expansion of the personnel 
problem which has accompanied the expan- 
sion of enrolment. “The development of the 
student personnel program over the half- 
century has been interesting and significant 
because each time we took a step in the 
direction of broadening the scope of the sec- 
ondary-school program, we also, by necessity, 
took a step in the direction of emphasizing 
the guidance function.” Another implication 
noted is the need for guidance workers to 
maintain a broad outlook with respect to 
the over-all objectives of secondary educa- 
tion. “It is often true that personnel workers 
are unmindful of the fact that secondary 
education is rapidly being extended upward 
to include the junior-college years and thus 
their counseling and guidance activities in 
the high school are carried on with little 
regard to the place of the junior college in 
the total picture of secondary education. 
Some personnel workers may not be fully 
acquainted with, or concerned about, the 
place of general education and the core cur- 
riculum in today’s school.” The third obser- 
vation noted is that there is need for ap- 
preciation, on the part of classroom teachers, 
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of the importance of personnel work. The 
final implication discussed is the need for 
co-operation between community agencies 
and schools. “If the secondary schools are 
to become life-centered, if they are fully 
to utilize community resources in making 
teaching real and functional, then obviously 
community agencies must co-operate.” 

There follow two specific suggestions for 
student-personnel programs in_ secondary 
schools. “The personnel program in the sec- 
ondary school must be comprehensive.” That 
is, if the secondary school is to attain its 
goal of developing the total individual, every 
phase of the student’s life must be heeded 
and his program must be unified and related 
through guidance. The second suggestion is 
that the organization of the personnel pro- 
gram must be effective. “If we accept the 
principle that the organization of the per- 
sonnel program includes classroom teachers, 
we may ask about the relationship between 
such teachers and the specialists. There will 
be a merging of effort, a program of co- 
operation. Specialists can do much to facili- 
tate the work of the program carried on by 
teachers.” 


Orton, Dwayne. “The Community 


College—Fad or Fundamental?” 
School and Society, LXVIII (De- 
cember 11, 1948), 401-5. 


“For three decades the junior-college 
movement has been proving that it has the 
front-page rating, that it has an integrity 
of its own, that it is not junior to anything, 
and that it is an educational form with a 
particular social mission not fulfilled by any 
other institution.” From this stated position, 
Orton goes on to review the evolution of 
educational purposes which have given im- 
petus and significance to the emergence of 
the community college as an educational 
unit. 

The community college, Orton predicts, 
will become the American folk school, the 
people’s college of the greater democracy that 
we are building, because this significant 
educational movement has arisen in response 
to social needs. Among the social demands 
mentioned to support this point are (1) the 
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shift of our population toward a preponder- 
antly adult world, bringing with it a socially 
disorganizing competition for jobs between 
youths and adults; (2) changes in occupa- 
tional education attendant on shifting oc- 
cupational patterns which produce a demand 
for a more highly trained and differently 
skilled worker, one more fully developed in 
resourcefulness, co-operativeness, adjustabil- 
ity, responsibility, reliability, etc. “The 
sum of the matter is this: The rise in pro- 
ductive efficiency plus the lift in the standard 
of living has not only produced more goods 
with a smaller proportion of the working 
population but, also, it has produced an 
ever enlarging field of trade and service oc- 
cupations which cater to the convenience, 
travel, health, entertainment, social welfare, 
and culture of the American people.” The 
development of democracy in industry, fur- 
thermore, demands that the worker under- 
stand the social values of his occupation. 

“What then,” Orton asks, “are some of 
the: principles on which vocational educa- 
tion should be developed on the community- 
college level?” In answer it is pointed out 
that the community college must not con- 
tinue the traditional but false division be- 
tween vocational and general education. The 
experience of the years since the depression 
has led to the conviction that education for 
a socially competent citizenship must now 
be infused into vocational training in greater 
proportion than ever before. The community 
college, furthermore, must relate its program 
to community needs. A high premium must 
be placed on co-ordination of the college 
and employment outlets; lay committees on 
curriculum planning, placement, guidance, 
and follow-up are essential. The need for a 
nation-wide program of occupational re- 
search, guidance, and placement is also sug- 
gested. 

“Most of us recognize the fact that the 
practice of occupational training on this level 
is preponderantly a guidance problem. One 
of the basic aims of the community college 
is to fit the education to the student rather 
than fit the student to the institution.” To 
accomplish these educational ends, the com- 
munity must become the laboratory for 
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vocational exploration and citizenship train- 
ing. 

The final recommendation advanced is 
that the community college must serve the 
ground swell of interest in adult and con- 
tinuing education—a suggestion which is 
linked closely to the emphasis on community 
planning currently spreading through Ameri- 
can communities. In the adult-education pro- 
gram the author envisions the supreme op- 
portunity for the community college to serve 
the needs of the people. — 

The full scope of potentiality of service 
to be rendered by the community college is 
summarized in the final comprehensive state- 
ment: “The community college is designed 
to supply the continued education and social 
custody of youth beyond the high school. 
It is a proved answer to the problem posed 
by the growing void between the twelfth 
year of formal public schooling and the 
opportunity to assume the obligations of in- 
dependent adulthood. Higher occupational 
education on the intermediate levels between 
the trades and the professions infused with 
higher general education for social compe- 
tency is provided by the community college. 
A closer union of education and the working 
community in juvenile and adult training 
is a bulwark of democracy against the acids 
of fascism and communism.” 


Wueat, Leonarp B. “Curriculum 
Articulation for Secondary and 
Higher Education,” School Review, 
LVI (March, 1948), 146-55. 


Scrutinizes the development of the prob- 
lem of articulation of institutions of second- 
ary and higher education, discusses the 


nature of the difficulties encountered, and 


proposes certain measures which could be 
taken to alleviate the situation. Curriculum 
articulation between secondary schools and 
colleges, the author states, is a long-time 
problem that has become increasingly 
important and now presses for speedy solu- 
tion. “The solution is likely to result in 


permanent modifications, not only in cur- 


riculums, but also in the organizational 
structure of the American school system.” 


Though it has been recognized as an edu- © 


cational problem since before the 1920's, 
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Wheat holds that most of the discussion of 
the problem has been confined to identifying 
it, charting its history, and saying that some- 


thing should be done about it. “A few 


studies were made and reported which sought 
to improve one or two aspects of articula- 
tion.” Before progressing into the discussion, 
the author defines articulation as “a ver- 
tical tie-up of a course to an earlier or later 
course, and of a given level of instruction to 
another level. Articulation implies the close 
coupling of courses and educational experi- 
ences in sequential manner for the purpose 
of obtaining continuity of student develop- 
ment.” 

Five facets of the problem of curriculum 
articulation are identified: (1) need for ob- 
servation of the principle that sound purposes 
should determine curriculum divisions; (2) 
the necessity for organizational structure to 
fit curriculum needs; (3) the development of 
courses which provide clear sequence of learn- 
ing experiences without continuation of a 
multiplicity of overlapping offerings; (4) the 
requirement that methods of instruction and 
standards of achievement be adopted pro- 
gressively; (5) the demand for orientation of 
curriculums around sound guidance—that the 
curriculum be a “guidance-focused curric- 
ulum.” 

Attention then turns to trends and pro- 
posals for obtaining articulation. Wheat ex- 
presses surprise that his investigations had 
revealed “no organization, group, or indi- 
vidual that had formulated comparatively 
separate sets of aims for secondary edu- 
cation and for higher education.” His first 
proposal is that some organization attempt 
this task. | 

A second proposal advanced toward the 
improvement of curriculum articulation is 
that administrative organization of educa- 
tional institutions be altered to fit the pur- 
poses and functions defined for each division 
of the curriculum stairway. “his proposal 
arises from observation of what aircadv may 


be a trend for the futur’ there ‘trend, 
Wheat says, toward incorporation of the 
kindergarten into the eleme.\tary schools of 
the nation to establish a seven-yis’) unit 


and toward a belief that secondary educator 
reaches through the chronological ages of 
about twelve to about twenty, or the school 
levels of Grade VII through XIV. 


| 

| 
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State of California 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 
SACRAMENTO 


EARL WARREN 
GOVERNOR 


Dr. Jesse Bogue, Executive Secretary 
American Association of Junior -Colleges 
Fairmont Hotel 

San Francisco 


Dear Dr. Bogue: 


California is happy to serve as host for 
the 29th annual meeting of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. I want to join with the other 
citizens of our state, and particularly of San 
Francisco, in welcoming you and your fellow delegates. 


We are proud of our Junior Colleges as 
part of the State educational system in California. 
We have tried to create, and it will be our purpose 
to maintain, educational facilities here that will 
adequately meet the needs of our children and young 
people as they train themselves for citizenship in 
a free society. It is also part of our program to 
provide for adult education courses, and the Junior 
Colleges have done yeoman service in this regard. 


I am sure that your conventiaqn will be both 
profitable and enjoyable. It seems particularly | 
appropriate that an organization with a true pioneer- 
ing spirit should be meeting in California during one 
of our centennial years. 

With best wishes, I am 


Sincerely, 


Governor 


Governor Warren’s Message to the Meeting 
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Program of the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting 
Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, California 


Wednesday Evening, February 23, 1949 
6:30 INFORMAL DINNER—Joun L. Lounsbury, Presiding 


; Thursday, February 24, 1949 
8:15 REGISTRATION 


9:45 GENERAL SESSION—Presiwent Letanp L. MeEpsker, Presiding 

Music—A Cappella Choir, City College of San Francisco, FLossita 
Bapcer, Director 

Address of Welcome—Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State of California 

Presidential Address—“Between Two Decades in the Association,” 
LeLanp L. MEDSKER 

Address—“New Frontiers for Education,” Homer P. Rainey, Presi- 
dent, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


2:00 SECTIONAL MEETINGS—Arranged by Research and Service Com- 


mittees 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS. Freperick J. Marston, Presiding. 

H. Peterson, Chairman 

General Topic—“Junior-College Building Facilities and Standards” 

Address—“Junior-College Buildings and Facilities,’ Summary of Sur- 
vey Made by Research Office, Basit H. PETERSON 

Address—“The Junior-College Plant,” Summary Report of the Calli- 
fornia Junior-College Plant Committee, CuHaARLEs Burscu, Assistant 
Division Chief in Charge of School Planning, California ‘State De- 
partment of Education 

Panel Discussion—“Implications of-the Report on the Junior-College 
Plant,” Georce H. Bett, F. M. Coox, H. E. Jenkins, Hucu G. 
Price, Horace J. Wussen 

STUDENT PERSONNEL PROBLEMS. Cuartes S. Morris, Presiding 

Address—“Potential Significance of Student Personnel Service in a 
Junior College,” J. ANrHony Humpureys 

Address—“Recommended Practices in Student Personnel Service for 
Junior-College and High-School Relationships,” A. 

Address—“Recommended Practices in Student Personnel Service for 
Placement and Follow-up of Students,” CHARLOTTE D. MEINECKE 

Address—“Purposes, Operation, and Status of the United States Na- 
tional Student Association,” Erskine B. Chairman, Cali- 
fornia-Nevada-Hawaii Region, United States National Student As- 
sociation 
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Address—“Fundamental Philosophy and Policies of Student Govern- 
ment,” Rosert N. TROUTMAN 


4:00 DEMONSTRATIONS OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


6:30 DINNER FOR PRIVATELY CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES— 
Guiapys Beckett Jones, Presiding 
Address—“Unfitting Women for Life: Reflections on Their Higher 


Education,” Lynn Townsenp White, Jr., President, Mills College, 
Oakland, California 


Friday, February 25, 1949 


9:45 GENERAL SESSION—Preswwent L. MeEpsker, Presiding 
Music—A Cappella Choir, College of Marin, Clinton Lewis, Director 
Election of Officers for 1949 
Report on Research and Junior College Journal—Leonarp V. Koos 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND ADULT EDUCATION. 
Curtis Bisuop, Presiding. Henry W. LITTLEFIELD, Chairman 
General Topic—“‘A Program of Family-Life Education” 
Address—“Wanted: Family-Life Education in the Junior College,” 
Ratpw G. Eckert, Consultant in Parent Education, California 
State Department of Education 

Address—“Family Life Education as a on the Junior College 
Level,” Mrs. Giapys Beckett Jones, President, Garland School, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Address—“Wanted: Family-Life Education in the Junior College,” 
GERTRUDE Laws, Director of Education for Women, Pasadena City 
Schools, California 


12:30 REGIONAL LUNCHEONS 
Middle States—Epwarp G. ScHLAEFER, Presiding 
North Central—Marvin C. Knupson, Presiding 
Southern and New England—Joun Gray and CuHartotte D. MEIn- 
ECKE, Presiding 
Western and Canadian—Joun L. Lounspury and Harotp 
Presiding 


2:30 SECTIONAL MEETINGS—Arranged by Ressareh and Service Com- 


mittees 


TEACHER PREPARATION. Eucene B. Cuarree, Presiding. T. D. 

SCHINDLER, Chairman 

General Topic—“Teacher Welfare and Training” 

Report on Studies of Research Office—(1) “Principles That Enter into 
a Sound Salary Schedule,” (2) “Principles That Should Be Em- 
bodied in a Good Retirement System,” S. V. MARTORANA 

“What Constitutes a Good Graduate Program for Preparation of 
Junior-College Teachers and Administrators?” Introduction by C. 
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C. Covert, followed by panel discussion by LAwrENcE L. BETHEL; 
A. Brack; Ausrey A. Douc.tass, Associate Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Chief of Division of State Colleges and Teacher 
Education, State of California; LLoyp A. Garrison, Dean, Graduate 
School, University of Denver; Matcotm S. MacLean, Professor of 
Education, University of California at Los Angeles 


LEGISLATION. Eucens S. Far.ey, Presiding. C. C. CoLverT, Chairman 
Address—“State Surveys of Higher Education,” Hucu G. Price . 
Reports on State Legislative Programs as Related to State Surveys— 

California, Frank B. Linpsay; Colorado, Marvin C. KNupson; 
Idaho, G. O. Kitpow; Jilinois, Letanp L. MeEpsker; Jowa, 
CuarLes E. Hitt; Minnesota, R. W. Mississippi, L. O. 
Topp; Washington, D. Grant Morrison; Wyoming, M. F. GriFFITH 


Discussion of the reports by members of the Committee on Legislation 
—C. C. Cotvert, G. H. Vanpe Bocart, Hucu G. Price 


4:30 DEMONSTRATIONS OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Saturday, February 26, 1949 


7:45 PHI DELTA KAPPA BREAKFAST—B. Lamar Jounson, Presiding 
Address—Lioyp A. Garrison, Dean, Graduate School, University of 
Denver 


9:45 GENERAL SESSION—Preswent Letanp L. MeEnpsker, Presiding 

Music—A Cappella Choir, San Mateo Junior College, FREDERICK 
Roeur, Director 

Business Session 

Report of the Executive Secretary—Jessz P. Bocue 

Address—“Education, the Creator of New Frontiers of Government,” 
WituiaM H. Con tey, Junior College Specialist, United States Office 
of Education 


6:30 ANNUAL BANQUET—Preswent LEtanp L. MeEpsker, Presiding 
Music—A Cappella Choir, San Bernardino Valley College, C. DALE 
Rossins, Director 
Address—“Equipping Youth To Create New Frontiers,” Harry K. 
NEwesurN, President, University of Oregon 


10:00 ADJOURNMENT 
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